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It's a NEW IDEA! 


DRIVER 
MEMO 
PADS 


@ keep your drivers 
safety-conscious 


Here's the latest safety reminder, designed ex- 
clusively for the motor transportation industry. 
The Memo Pads are ideal for jotting down daily 
safety reminders to your drivers—"'Do you need 
new wiper blades?" . . . on rainy days—or 
"Streets are slippery—watch your braking dis- 


tance," for example. 


These handy, shirt pocket-size Memo Pads have 
miniature reproductions of current safety posters, 
stressing safe driving practices, covering every- 
thing from driver attitudes to personal respon- 
sibility of company property. Use them as the 
top sheet of your driver's orders. 


DRIVER MEMO PADS are available only in sets 
of 48 pads, each pad with a different poster 
reproduction, with 25 sheets to the pad, printed 
in brown on yellow paper. Order your sets today 
. « « pass them out to your fleet supervisors, dis- 


patchers . . . use daily . . . and watch the results. 


MEMBER PRICES, sets each 


1 to 9 10 to 99 100 or more 
$7.50 $7.25 $7.00 


Non-member prices are double member prices. 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO 11, ILL. 





Control peak traffic with 
officers mounted on 


ERE’S the proven way to tighter traffic control 
during spring and summer’s peak motoring. Mount 


your traffic officers on solo Harley-Davidsons. Motorists 
respect the speed, the maneuverability, the power that en 
enables a motorcycle officer to apprehend violators .. . SOLO 
and they drive accordingly. BETTER 
Yes, these sturdy two-wheelers will keep motorists in 
line in your city, large or small. Get the facts about the 
Golden Anniversary models from your Harley-Davidson 
dealer today. And ask him for your free copy of the valu- 
able, illustrated booklet—‘*More Effective Police Power.” 
Or, write Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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eading Sports Figures 


tell you their secrets of 


CHAMPIONSHIP 
PERFORMANCE 


in these new 
Safe-Driving Films 


SKILL 1S YOUR BUSINESS. In the first film, Wilbur Shaw illus- 

trates that with relaxed coordination, skillful driving can be- 

come automatic — shows how to maintain professional driving 
skill day after day, regardless of adverse traffic conditions or un- 
expected emergencies, 


WATCH YOUR HANDI- 

CAP. ‘Drivers, like 

professional bowlers, 
can handicap their per- 

THE CHAMP BECOMES DEAF AND NINETY-DAY FLASH. Shows through formances through lack of 

BLIND. Lloyd Mangrum, one of golf- the eyes of Paul Richards, White Sox sleep, improper food and 
h yr ° ‘ae. ie ae money winners, Manager, how a ball player's slightest health habits,” says Ned 
oat f . bnod - ity . miscalculation, repeated often enough, can Day, long-time bowling 
Ss e of dais cuions, 18 OF ig difference . . ye ~ . H ri a > 
enc : delas anak oats ~~ The become a disastrous habit. Wilbur Shaw champion. Film stresses 
els fF aNd & CHAMPION. 1 he Con- : aR aS ; the important correlation 
centration of a golf professional, Wilbur completes an analogy, with the visual ac- me 

ager Regen ’ - “on ; : Sg er sa between clean living hab- 
Shaw points out, is similar to that required count of a driver who developed a “slight its and clean driving rec- 
of a professional driver. habit that eventually proved fatal. ords 





TAKE A LOOK AT THE ODDS. This concluding film in the Each film is in full motion and sound and runs for 10 minutes. 
series explains why the right safety attitude is so vital in the Available individually at $53.00 for black and white and $95.00 


prevention of accidents—presents a dramatic sequence in s t- . p 
which a driver's attitude prevents what could have been a fatal i for color or on a rental basis of $10.00 for black and white and 
$20.00 for color. 


accident. 





NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 


Please send _ copies of Professional Driving Series ["] Color ($425.00) [] Black and White ($245.00) 
to the undersigned. Check or money order enclosed. 


NAME a 
Please Print 
COMPANY 7 ead “ . ADDRESS 


CITY — sadiggen nde . . ZONE__— _STATE 
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BETWEEN STOPS 


er 
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HE cartoon grac- 

ing Our cover 
this month is pre- 
sented by permis- 
sion of the Chicago 
Tribune and Carey 
Orr, nationally fa- 
mous cartoonist. It 
epitomizes the traffic 
problem during the 
summer months, 
when the Grim 
Reaper is often an unscheduled companion 
on the family vacation. Mr. Orr's genius is 
such that the cartoon “stopped” even the 
professionals i in the business of accident pre- 
vention, who might be expected to have be- 
come bl/ase on the subject. We hope it will 
get wide publicity and, what’s more, help 
cut the traffic toll this summer—a season 
that’s become the most hazardous of the year 
on America’s highways. 








THE TOLL ROAD 


2 * 2 


You've heard the story of Diogenes, who 
went around with a lantern looking for an 
honest man. Well, this is the story of a 
modern Diogenes Gus Potekin, of Chi- 
cago, president of the Richberry Electric 
Company, who literally uses a lantern as an 
instrument of finding honest men. 

Since his company manufactures «electric 
lanterns, with a red flasher set on top to act 
as a warning signal, Gus conceived the idea 
that all company executives should carry a 
supply of the lamps in their cars and leave 
them with any motorist they see in trouble. 

When they run across such a situation 
now, they just stop, give him a lamp and 
drive off. 

A tag on the lamp requests that the lamps 
be returned to the company office. 

They have been doing their “Good Samari- 
tan’’ stuff for about three years. And, of 
100 lamps given out, all but two have been 


returned ! 
* ok 


Some dizzy things happen in traffic. Here 
are two dillies. In Meriden, Conn., a woman 
driver recently got a parking ticket. “But, 
ofhicer,” she protested shrilly, ‘I was trying 
on a girdle and they gave me a size too 
small. I couldn’t get out of it in time to 
put in a second nickel.” 

And, Old Man Weather hit the trafhx 
jackpot in Council Bluffs, Ia. During a hail 
storm, a stone the size of an egg popped into 
the control box of a traffic light and turned 
off the signal. 
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A Matter of & ; S S 
S$ dollars and SENSE 


By James Cope, 
Vice President, Chrysler Corporation 


When you look at the snarled traffic flow and think of the time wasted, business lost, 
repair bills run up and all the elements that make up our national multi-billion dollar 
accident waste, traffic control and accident prevention seem very much worth while. 


FPYHERE is no justification for any 

state—any area—to put up with 
more than a minimum—and a very 
small minimum at that—of the high- 
way casualties that now occur. 

But between saying that and getting 
the result there is a tremendous gulf, 
to be filled by enthusiasm surely, but 
much more so by sound planning, 
good organization, hard work. 

I have a deep-seated belief that the 
take-off point for real progress in 
trafhc control and accident prevention 
is the recognition by everybody con- 
cerned that traffic accidents cost too 
much—that they are an extravagance 

Digest of an address before the Annual Meeting 


the Governor's Traffic Safety Conference of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, May 12, 1954 


we cannot afford—and that the invest- 
ment needed to eliminate them is a 
dividend-paying one. 

Nationally speaking, the traffic acci- 
dent toll is one that runs into billions 
and billions of dollars, and these costs 
are pro-rated, visibly and invisibly, 
to every last one of us. They strike 
at the individual and at the business 
establishment, and at the state. We 
pay for it in taxes, in mounting in- 
surance premiums, in increased over- 
head, in lost production. 


When we measure these billions 
which are being poured down the 
traffic accident rat-hole today, we be- 
gin to get the idea of how much 
better sense it makes to take a part of 


that money and devote it to the sys- 
tematic eradication of the causes of 
accidents. 

The possibilities for progress and 
the i that progress in reducing 
the toll is actually simple to obtain— 
are so emphatic, that it’s a wonder 
there is ever any argument about 
pitching in on a full-scale, effective 
job. 

There are two entirely separate 
trends in accident statistics today. Oc- 
cupational accidents have decreased 
spectacularly in actual numbers despite 
an enormous increase in total ex- 
posure. Non-occupational accidents on 
the other hand are increasing in total. 


Only 25 years ago—in 1929 — 
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America’s occupational deaths totaled 
20,000. That was with a labor force 
of 49 and a half million. By 1952, 
with a labor force grown to more than 
$1 million, and after intense indus- 
trialization of the country, the total 
of occupational deaths had been cut to 
15,000, of which 3,000 were motor- 
vehicle occupational deaths, largely on 
the highway. We deal then with some 
12,000 fatalities on job locations, in- 
cluding farms as well as factories, 
mines and all other places of employ- 
ment. 

That is real progress. In industrial 
establishments there are some really 
phenomenal records. In one plant of a 
company which I shall not name, 
there have been 28 million man-hours 
worked with no disabling injuries—I 
am not speaking just of the avoidance 
of fatalities, but of the complete ab- 
sence of injuries that might have kept 
employees away from their jobs. 

How has this come about, and 
why? Is it because the businessman of 
today is warmer hearted, more al- 
truistic than his industrial predecessor 
of other decades? Is he more of a 
humanitarian than they were? There 
may be something in that, surely, but 
the true cause is something else. 

The experienced businessman has 
learned to the complete satisfaction of 


his bookkeepers, that accidents are bad 


business and represent unnecessary 
costs which conflict sharply with his 
objective of making a profit. And he 
has learned that they are avoidable 
costs. 

Let us recognize that he has had 
sharp assists, in the formation of this 
conviction, from safety legislation, 


We spend our money making the job and the worker safety- 
conscious while on the job. And we find that whether we like 
it or not, our lost-time accidents are preponderantly off-the-job. 


rks 
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Mr. Cope 


workmen's compensation laws, com- 
munity and other pressures. Just the 
same, I would venture to say that if 
industrial safety laws were repealed 
today, further progress in accident 
prevention would be made just as 
sound business practice. 

Having the incentive, how did 
industry proceed? Educational cam- 
paigns, certainly, with use of posters, 
slogans, bulletins and pieces in our 
house organs. And we keep that up 
today because we are dealing with a 
never ended problem, which needs 
day-to-day attention. 

As machine guards and protective 
devices were brought into use, along 
with goggles, safety clothing, safety 
shoes and the like, it was found that 
strict discipline had to be maintained, 
with penalties ranging up to discharge 
for those who persisted in avoiding 


¢ 


their use. That, too, has to go on, 
because the human element is always 
with us. 


But the payoffs came from bringing 
into industry the safety specialist, the 
man with the trained eye for finding 
causes — actual underlying causes of 
accidents. The skill of that specialist 
was teamed up with those of plant 
engineers, machine designers, produc- 
tion and personnel men, and his rec- 
ommendations were given top priority 
in factory programs. Then, too, the 
work of safety did not remain the 
responsibility of one or two people 
high up on the organization chart, 
but was carried actively right down 
the line to the smallest units of man- 
agement. 


It is worth a moment's reflection 
that in this past quarter century the 
power and operating speeds of indus- 
trial machinery have increased enor- 
mously. So have the volumes of 
electrical energy used, and the tem- 
peratures at which many processes are 
carried out. I have yet to hear of a 
safety suggestion that the work be 
done more slowly. Hazard is inherent 
in industrial operations—in the mak- 
ing and cutting of metals and other 
materials—in the chemical reactions 
required—in the movement of large 
loads—everywhere. The safety engi- 
neer meets the existence of hazards 
with open eyes and finds the working 
solution. In one place it may be the 
machine which will not operate until 
every part of the operator’s body is 
out of the range of danger. In an- 
other it has to do with the standards 
the individual operator must meet. 

Turn Page 


In terms of our industrial experience, safety and efficiency are 
the same thing. The payoff came when industry brought in the 
safety specialist and gave accident prevention the green light. 





Se,8 
and SENSE 


The variations are endless and amaz- 
ingly resourceful. 

Those of you who have to do with 
driver licensing may be interested to 
know that in the Chrysler plants, 
where several thousand jitneys, lift 
trucks and such vehicles are used, the 
candidate for jitney operator must 
meet physical fitness standards; study 
and pass tests in driver responsibility 
and driving rules; then, with a 10-day 
permit, go through a driver training 
program. When he has his driver's 
license at the end of that process, the 
plant safety department gives him an- 
other going over on the safety rules. 
His license must be renewed every 
year. Together with plainly marked 
and well laid-out traffic lanes, signal 
lights and all, this kind of thing pays 
us, in dollars and cents. So, in prov- 
able fact, does all of our plant safety 
investment, which runs into many 
millions of dollars. 


But when we leave industrial plants, 
when we move outdoors, off the job, 
what do we find? There is encourage- 
ment, surely, in the fact that the traffic 
accident rate, as compared to the 
opportunities for accidents to happen, 
has been going down. But in absolute 
numbers, unfortunately, that is not 
true. The number of accidents, and 
the number of fatalities, still increase. 

I contend that the basic cause for 
this is simply that not enough of us, 
in private or public life—but here I 
will stress the private—recognize the 
fact that exactly the same dollars and 
cents motives for bringing accidents 
under control exist on roads and streets 
as do inside the walls of our factories 
and other places of business. Failing 
in this recognition, or awaiting a 
leadership that will do something 
about it, a lot of us in many states 
and communities fail to proceed along 
business-like lines. 

If we refer to our industrial experi- 
ence, we know that safety and effici- 
ency either are the same thing, or 
they move hand in hand. If we look 
out at the snarled traffic flow, and 
think of time wasted, business lost, 
repair bills run up, and all the ele- 
ments that make up your and my por- 


tions of that national multi-billion 
dollar accident extravagance we atc 
engaged in, it starts to seem worth 
while, doesn’t it, to get busy on secur- 
ing for ourselves all the benefits of 
both safety and efficiency that are to 
be had from a modern road plant and 
modern management of it. 

Many traffic people tell me that 
the real hurdle to progress is in the 
metropolitan areas. City streets have 
not nearly begun to keep pace with 
traffic demands, and the high costs of 
construction, particularly in the de- 
veloped commercial sections of the 
cities, have held progress back. That 
is where professional studies help 
most. 

Incidentally, when you look at the 
costs of thoroughly modern roadways, 
just remember that, today, parallel 
arteries carrying heavy traffic are show- 
ing that the modern road has less than 
one-fourth the accident and fatality 
rate of the old one. Put that type of 
savings down against the costs! 

Now, the road is your traffic plant. 
The equipment, the machinery, is what 
we make—and I can tell you that 
there are no more safety-minded 
people anywhere today than the auto- 
motive designers and engineers. They 
strive to make it easier and more 
automatic for the driver to exert in- 
stant control, freeing him from me- 
chanical distractions, improving his 
opportunity for vision, and for getting 
out of accident-creating situations. Our 
own engineers, I know from personal 
contact, are working actively with the 
group directing the scientific—factual 

-Cornell University crash injury 
studies and similar work in various 
states. And I understand that other 
automobile companies are cooperating 
actively with the same groups. Basic 
safety progress in the vehicle is con- 
tinuous. 

The third component of the traffic 
safety picture is modern management. 

How do we go about putting traffic 
safety on a sound, scientific and con- 
tinuing basis. Part of the answer, I 
am sure, was suggested at ihe recent 
White House Conference on Highway 
Safety. When its recommendation for 
the establishment of more hard-hitting 
community support organizations be- 
gins to be carried out, results should 
begin to show. 

The programs of such community 
organizations, if they are to produce 
results, must be business-like. They 
must be geared to specific objectives. 
They must proceed on the basis of 
finding the real rather than assumed 
causes of the troubles. 


Organized work in some states has 
brought the rate of accidents, in terms 
of miles traveled, to less than half the 
national average. And nationally, on 
the basis of our modest and scattered 
beginnings in applying sound methods 
of accident prevention, we have been 
able to cut the rate in half over the 
past two decades. 

In 1953, seven states had less than 
five fatalities for each 100 million 
vehicle miles traveled. But in that 
same year there were five states that 
had fatality rates of 10 or more. Con- 
sider what it would mean in the sav- 
ing of life if all states were down to 
Connecticut’s 3.4 rate, Massachusett’s 
3.8, New Jersey’s 3.9 or Rhode 
Island’s 2.4. 

If the goal is attainable in those 
places, it is attainable everywhere, by 
means geared to the locality. 

The required ingredient is leader- 
ship in support of good public off- 
cials, and that ingredient must come 
from organizations. The work that 
is being done at the state level is 
most important. It will be consider- 
ably more effective when it has the 
sound underpinning of day-to-day 
action in the various communities 
throughout each state. 

It is my understanding that the 
White House Conference on Highway 
Safety now is in the process of pre- 
paring “how to do” materials to help 
those communities which want to set 
up public support organizations. These 
“how to do’s’” will be the collected 
experiences of communities that have 
done the best jobs on record. 

Now, you may start there, but set- 
ting up local support organizations 
requires more than manuals. It re- 
quires the active interest and cooper- 
ation of the local citizenry. It requires 
leadership. It requires staffing with 
competent people. 

On the record to date there is no 
reason for joining those who are 
faint of heart, fearful of action or just 
plain indifferent. We do have a solid 
foundation—mile for mile, automobile 
travel is twice as safe today as it once 
was, and with all the millions of cars 
in constant motion today it is safer 
than horse and buggy travel ever was. 

Let’s build on that base. We can 
be confident of principles and methods 
that show the kind of results these 
have achieved. Our attitude can be 
one of quiet determination to keep on 
building as we have begun. How fast 
and how well we build will —~ 
largely upon the strength of our desire 
to get on with the job. THE END 
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LOOK, BOYS — 
Grow Up and Slow Up 


By Marian F. Roche, 
Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune 


VER SINCE Adam tried to get off easy by blam- 

ing Eve for the bite 4e took out of the for- 
bidden apple, men have been blaming women for 
their own shortcomings. Having been aware of this 
fact since I was in kindergarten, I didn’t turn in my 
driver's license when I read a male motorist’s dis- 
torted diatribe on women drivers in a recent Chicago 
Sunday Tribune. 

I wasn't surprised to hear a man claim that the 
reason men have so many accidents is because 
women drivers get in their way. The devil can cite 
scripture for his own purpose but he has nothing 
on this writer, who quotes statistics in the ladies’ 
favor only to prove that they mean just the opposite. 
Isn't that just like a man? 


I never have seen that woman who applies lip- 
stick while driving, but I have seen scores of men 
take both hands off the wheel to light a cigar, and 
I also maintain that the one hand driver is predomi- 
nantly male. Have you ever seen a woman drive 
with one arm around a pretty blond ? 


All the wrong lane drivers are women, the way 
our male motorist tells it. Every road hog I've ever 
honked at was a “monarch of all I survey” type of 
man. As for those dreaming drivers, I'll bet my 
spare tire that a spot check would prove that more 
men maneuver thru traffic with their minds on 
what’s cooking in the office than there are women 
who drive with their minds on what's cooking at 


home. 
e * 7 


By their very nature, women are better equipped 
for safe driving. As soon as the male child can 
talk, he boasts, “See how fast I can run!” Little 
girls grow up to be mothers, cautious and careful 
individuals, but little boys just grow up to be big 
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boys. “See how fast I can drive!” is their attitude 
every time they step on the accelerator. 


A slow driving woman may cause a bent fender, 
but the ones who kill and maim are the speeders, 
and speeders are men. Woman's conservatism is 
her best asset at the wheel. It takes a man to 
gamble with death. I'd rather sit beside a woman 
driver. I know she’s not going to race a speeding 
streamliner to a crossing or take a corner on two 
wheels. When it comes to dealing with death and 
destruction you, dear opposite sex, take the blame. 

Women are more concerned with the welfare of 
others; men never get over that “one side or a leg 
off” attitude they learned when mother bought them 
their first scooter. Did you ever try to cross a street 
when they're hurrying home from work? 


“The way women drive when they're sober, they 
can't drive at all when they're drunk,” our male 
critic says. Of course women can’t drive when 
they're drunk. It takes a masculine ego to think 
his alcohol-befuddled brain can direct the operations 
of a lethal weapon. 

In less than five months, 219 residents of Cook 
county have become traffic death statistics. With this 
in mind, I find it very hard to sympathize with 
the male driver's statement that after following a 
dawdler, “It’s just human nature to make up for 
lost time and blow your top by stepping on the gas.” 
Most of those 219 men, women, and children still 
would be here if someone hadn't stepped on the gas. 

I can't help wondering how many more people 
will become statistics before men learn that high 
speed kills. A woman drives with the realization 
that a slower moving vehicle is under control. It’s 
a lesson you can learn, boys. Grow up and slow up. 
Our children’s lives depend upon it! 








AMERICA’S 
Traffic Satety Champions 


Winners 


O VIRGINIA and WAUSAU, 

Wis., went grand awards in the 
1953 National Traffic Safety Contest 
conducted by the National Safety 
Council. 

Fourteen other states and 26 other 
cities won divisional honors in the 
contest. In addition, various special 
awards for outstanding achievement 
in trafic accident prevention were 
voted by the judges. 

Forty-seven states and 843 cities 
participated in the contest, which cov- 
ered the calendar year of 1953. In 
addition, 633 municipalities with pop- 
ulations between 5,000 and 10,000 
were cited in the honor roll section of 
the contest for going through 1953 
without a traffic fatality. 

The awards in the contest are based 
on reports made in the National In- 
ventory of Traffic Safety Activities, 
which constitutes a yardstick of traffic 
safety performance for the nation. 

The complete list of states and cities 
which won regular awards in the 1953 
contest follows: 

National Grand Award for states 
Virginia. 

National Grand Award for cities 
Wausau, Wis. 


STATES 
Eastern States 
First place 
Second place ...... 
Third place . 


Southern States 


New Jersey 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 


First place 
Second place 
Third place . 
Midwestern States 
First place 


Virginia 
Florida 
Mississippi 


Oklahoma 


National 


(No second or third place awards) 


lowa 


Honorable Mention: ,,- : 
Minnesota 


Western States 
First place ........... 
Second place 
Third place .......... : 

Largest States 


First place - Pennsylvania 
Second place me 


Washington 
....Colorado 
....Oregon 


(No third place award) 
Honorable Mention: California 


CITIES 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 
Piae Wc cg sieges: Los Angeles, Calif. 


(No second or third place awards) 


Group II (750,000-1,000,000) 


First place San Francisco, Calif. 
(No second or third place awards) 


Honorable Mention: Washington, D. C. 


Group III (500,000-750,000) 
First, pllace........3.2-. Seattle, Wash. 
(No second or third place awards) 
Honorable Mention: Cincinnati, Ohio 
‘ Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Group IV (350,000-500,000) 

Patek ONees Denver, Colo. 
(No second or third place awards) 
Group V_ (200,000-350,000) 

First place.... Syracuse, N. Y. 
Second place..... ....---..Omaha, Neb. 
Third place Providence, R. I. 


Group VI (100,000-200,000) 
First place Phoenix, Ariz. 
Arlington, Va. 
Sacramento, Calif.} tie 
Wilmington, Del. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Second place 


Third place. 
Group VII (50,000-100,000) 

First place. Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Second place Evanston, III. 

Third place Jackson, Miss. 
Group VIII (25,000-50,000) 


First place Wausau, Wis. 


Traffic 


Contest 


Safety 


Ann Arbor, Mich.} |. 
Norwalk, Conn. § 


(No third place award) 
Group IX (10,000-25,000) 
First place Garden City, Kans. 
Second place Peru, Ind. 
Third place Walla, Walla, Wash. 
Honorable Mention: East Lansing, Mich. 
Emporia, Kans. 
Winnetka, III. 


For outstanding achievement among 
states in the various activity sections of 
the contest (although the total score 
for some states was not sufficient to 
win a major award) the following 
awards were voted. 


ACCIDENT FACTS: Eastern states, 
New Jersey; Southern states, Kentucky, 
North Carolina, Virginia; Midwestern 
states, Minnesota; Western states, Wash- 
ington; Largest states, Indiana. 

DRIVER LICENSING: Eastern states, 
Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts; South- 
ern states, Florida, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia; Midwestern states, Oklahoma; 
Western states, Arizona, Oregon, Utah; 
Largest states, California, New York, 
Pennsylvania. 

SCHOOL SAFETY: Eastern states, 
Massachusetts; Southern states, Virginia; 
Midwestern states, Kansas; Western states, 
Montana; Largest states, Pennsylvania. 

PUBLIC INFORMATION: Eastern 
states, Maryland; Southern states, Vir- 
ginia; Midwestern states, Kansas, Okla- 
homa; Western states, Colorado; Largest 
states, California, Michigan. 

SAFETY ORGANIZATION: Eastern 
states, Connecticut; Southern states, Vir- 
ginia; Midwestern states, Minnesota; 
Western states, Colorado; Largest states, 
Michigan. 

All eligible cities in the following 
10 states participated in the 1953 con- 
test. Accordingly, the states were voted 
city participation achievement awards. 

Massachusetts (88 cities); Connecti- 
cut (44 cities); Wisconsin (34 cities) ; 

Florida (28 cities); Iowa (23 cities); 


Second place 
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Minnesota (23 cities); Mississippi (15 
cities); South Carolina (10 cities); 
North Dakota (5 cities); and Delaware 
(1 city). 


In addition to the foregoing awards, 
recognition was given 11 states for 
their activities in periodic motor ve- 
hicle inspection. They were Colorado, 
Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Vermont and Vir- 
ginia. 

The following awards were voted 
for outstanding achievement among 
cities in the various activity sections of 
the contest: 


ACCIDENT FACTS 


Over 1,000,000............ ..Los ae ges gan 
{Cleveland, Ohio 
750,000- 1,000,000. “") Washington, D. C. 
500,000-750,000 
350,000-500,000 
200,000-350,000 
100,000-200,000 .- 


50,000-100,000 
25,000-50,000 . 
10,000-25,000. 


Oakland, Calif. 

Providence, R. I. 

...... Sacramento, Calif. 

{ Jackson, Mich. 

|Saginaw, Mich. 

+... Wausau, Wis. 
{Peru, Ind. 

) Wilmette, Ill. 


SCHOOL SAFETY 


Over 1,000,000....... .....Los Angeles, Calif. 
750,000-1,000,000 _... ....Cleveland Ohio 
500,000-750,000..... : Cincinnati, Ohio 
350,000-500,000......... ......Oakland, Calif. 
200,000-350,000 ..Toledo, o 
{Evansville, Ind. 

100,000-200,000 |Phoenix, Ariz. 
{ Pittsfield, Mass. 
(Stockton, Calif. 
{Haverhill, Mass. 

{ Wausau, Wis. 
| Yakima, Wash. 
..Hialeah, Fla. 


50,000- 100,000 


25,000-50,000 


10,000-25,000 


Judges of the National Traffic Safety Contest worked hard and 
long to select outstanding cities and states from the records 
disclosed by the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities. 
From left are: Matthew C. Sielski, Emerson H. Westwick, rep- 
resenting Thomas N. Boate, Norman Damon, Miss Gene Parks, 
secretary to the judges, George C. Bowers, Hal H. Hale, Joseph 
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PUBLIC INFORMATION 


Over 1,000,000.. oer. Detroit, Mich. 
750,000- 1,000,000 §Cleveland Ohio 


“| Washington, D. C. 
500,000-750,000 . ..Minneapolis, Minn. 
350,000-500,000 .....-.----Memphis, Tenn. 
200,000-350,000 klahoma City, Okla. 

{Des Moines, Iowa 
{ Phoenix, Ariz. 
| Wilmington, Del. 
jLansing, Mich. 
\Racine, Wis. 
{Muskegon, Mich. 
(Wausau, Wis. 
{East Lansing, Mich. 
(Garden City, Kans. 


100,000-200,000 


50,000- 100,000 
25,000-50,000 
10,000-25,000 


SAFETY ORGANIZATION 
{Chicago, III. 
4 Detroit, Mich. 
{Los Angeles, Calif. 
{San Francisco, Calif. 
| Washington, D. C. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
= } Atlanta, Ga. 
{Oklahoma City, Okla. 
)Rochester, N. Y. 
.......-Lubbock, Tex. 
(Kalamazoo, Mich. 
{ Lansing, Mich. 
| Stockton, Calif. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 
{Longview, Wash. 
; Seguin, Tex. 
Wilmette, Il. 
Other special awards included an 
honor roll of 184 cities of more than 
10,000 population which completed 
1953 without a traffic death. The 
largest of these was Mount Vernon, 
N. Y. (71,900). 
Both Virginia and Wausau are new- 
comers to the winner’s circle. This 
was the first national grand award for 


both. 


Among 


Over 1,000,000 


750,000- 1,000,000 


500,000-7 50,000 
350,000-500,000 . 


200,000-350,000. 
100,000-200,000 


50,000- 100,000 
25,000-50,000 


10,000-25,000 


southern states, Virginia 


Safety Activities. 


previously won first in 1944, 1947 and 
1952, and honorable mention in 1937, 
1945, 1949 and 1950. 

Wausau previously won third in 
1938 and honorable mention in 1936 
in its population group. 

Contest rules provide that the na- 
tional grand awards shall go to the 
state and city which, in the opinion of 
the judges, came nearest to doing the 
most that could be done practicably 
for traffic safety. The contest is scored 
on the basis of 1,000 points divided 
between the actual traffic death record 
and the traffic safety program. 

Judges of the contest were Norman 
Damon, vice president of the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, chairman; 
Richard O. Bennett, director, automo- 
tive division, National Association of 
Automotive Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies; Thomas N. Boate, manager, 
accident prevention department, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies; George C. Bowers, director of 
field service, traffic division, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police; 
Joseph Feuchter, president, Traffic As- 
sociates, representing the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers; Hal H. Hale, execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of 
State Highway Officials; E. R. Klamm, 
accident prevention manager, Allstate 
Insurance Co.; Lee C. Richardson, 
director, Michigan Motor Vehicle Di- 
vision, representing the American As- 
sociation of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators, and Matthew C. Sielski, 
director, safety and traffic engineering 
department, Chicago Motor Club. 


Feuchter, Richard O. Bennett, Lee C. Richardson, Edward R. 
Klamm, and L. E. Wallace, assistant to the president, National 
Safety Council, director of the Annual Inventory of Traffic 


Mr. Wallace was not on the judges commit- 
tee. Forty-seven states and 843 cities participated in the contest 
which covered the calendar year 1953. 











Courtland C, Smith, managing editor, Central Press Associa- 
tion, unit of King Features Syndicate, sent us this cartoon by 
Jess Cargill. Cartoon appeared in hundreds of papers last 
month, tied in with national! summer speed control campaign. 


A horse named Liberace took violent exception to a parking 
ticket received by cart-driver owner. While owner appeared 
in Chicago trafic court, Liberace chewed up ticket, then 
took off. Bystander calms high-spirited steed (left photo) 
after wild dash which bowled over pedestrian (right photo). 


News and Views 


as observed by John Gwin 


HERE was an unusual visitor to the House of Lords, 

recently, according to Safety News, published by Eng- 
land's Royal Society for the Prevention of Accidents. Dur- 
ing a debate on England's 
road system, Dr. Cyril Gar- 
bett, 79-year-old Archbishop 
of York, “introduced” the 
Toad of the “Wind in the 
Willows.”” Dr, Garbett declared the Toad could be quoted 
as a true description of the minority of drivers who make 
the road a real terror. 


“Road Terror" 
in House of Lords 


Standing among the scarlet benches the Archbishop, a 
striking figure in his black and white robes, read to the 
assembly of attentive peers: 

“He got into the driving seat and then as if in a dream, 
all sense of right and wrong, all fear of obvious conse- 
quences, seemed temporarily suspended. 

“He increased his pace, and as the car devoured the 
street, and leapt forth on the high road to the open country, 
he was only conscious that he was Toad once more, Toad 
at his best, and highest, Toad the terror, the traffic-queller, 
the lord of the lone trail, before whom all must give way 
or be smitten into nothingness and everlasting night.” 


RAFFIC control and accident prevention is front page 
copy for many reasons. The enormity of America’s 
highway slaughter rates page one treatment. The Deseret 
News-Salt Lake Telegram 


goes one step further—adding 
Front 


Page Copy 


editorial punch to the factual 
trafic toll story. Utah's larg- 
est newspaper recently carried 
this front page editorial plea to careless drivers. 

“Dear Driver: 

“You didn’t will it that way. You're a decent, law- 
abiding sort of fellow. People like you don’t kill deliber- 
ately, 

“You didn't mean it 


The pleasant sense of half-attention as you sped along, 
joking with the kids, trouble the farthest thing from your 
mind, Then, in a flash, the danger—the turning truck, the 


running child, the curve that was sharper than you thought 
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Owen Yates, Indianapolis, Ind. filling station manager, uses 
a Geiger counter to check pock-marked car windows for radio- 
activity. Yates has used the device on dozens of pitted wind- 
shields but, so far. results of his search have been negative. 


Goggles, dusters, and 1919 Stutz Bulldog fail to impress San 
Francisco policeman as he fills out parking ticket for relic 
Owners, Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Kay, were on last lap of test 
run for 850-mile antique car rally in British Isles next fall. 


Daredevil drivers get a jolt, on the road outside Kelly Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. Henry B. McGaughy, Jr., base 
ground safety engineer, views gimmick grave marker which is 
reported to “slow em down’—at least for the next few miles. 
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Then tires screaming in protest. The desperate split-second 
fight to pull out of danger. The sinking realization that 
you can't. The crash. The second or two of eternity while 
all is in the balance. The utter silence. Then the cries. 
The smashed glass and twisted steel. The blood. The 
grotesque shape of arms and legs and bodies. The death. 
The terrible, terrible grief. 

“All this you didn’t want. This couldn't have happened 
to you. You would do anything, anything in your power 
to erase those few seconds, to live them over again. 

“But you have no power. 

“Anything in your power to live them over? To have 
driven a little slower, a little more alertly? Anything in 
your power to bring back a life? 


“Too late, too late!’ 


HE Bundesverkehrswacht, Germany's Federal safety or- 
ganization, reports a substantial cut in traffic deaths and 
injuries to children under 14 years of age since the start 
of the school safety patrol 
program, throughout Western 
Report Germany, early last year. 
From West Germany Child traffic fatalities were 
slashed 11.4 per cent from 

the traffic death toll of youngsters in 1952 
Operating under a grant from the Ford Works of 
Cologne, the Bundesverkehrswacht will soon conduct safety 
classes for cyclists in an effort to further reduce the accident 


rate on Western Germany's rural roads. 


AFETY was the theme of sermons throughout Michi- 
gan, as clergymen—aministers, priests, and rabbis—gave 
pulpit support to Michigan's “Hi-way Safety Sunday,” 


7 


June 27. Governor G. Men- 


nen Williams issued an ofh- 
Michigan's 
"Safety Sunday” 


cial proclamation, and the 
Twin Cities Area Safety 
Council, Berrien County 
Council of Churches, Associated Press, United Press, Mich- 
igan Municipal League, and the State Police joined with 
the Michigan Council of Churches to promote and pub- 


licize the event. 


Reverend Stanley Buck, state chairman, Michigan Coun- 
cil of Churches, wrote his brother pastors, urging them to 
“preach” highway safety June 27. Reverend Buck wrote 

“. . . The commandment which says “Thou shalt not kill’ 
is broken day after day on our highways by religious as 
well as non-religious people. 


. . We can challenge every member of our congrega- 
tions to be his own policeman, that is, write the Golden 
Rule in his own heart when he sits behind the wheel of 
an automobile THE END 








Million Dollar Fleet 
Program for 82.47 


By Carl Costlick, 
Gas Sales Manager, 


Consolidated Gas Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


nd dealer and distributor in 
the liquid petroleum gas industry 
can cash in on a golden opportunity to 
build better community relationships. 
This opportunity stems from a sound 
safety program for his vehicle fleet. 

Our rolling stock in the LPG busi- 
ness is costly and needs to be handled 
by safety experts. The very nature of 
our business demands that we consider 
safety a top priority. 

Consolidated Gas Company has 170 
vehicles and drivers. All of our driv- 
ers require training on a consistent 
basis so they will perform their duties 
expertly. Every other company in the 
field is confronted with the same prob- 
lem regardless of the number of driv- 
ers or vehicles it has. 

In order to discharge our responsi- 
bilities to the men, the company and 
the general public, we had to install a 
sound fleet safety program. We could 
have created our own accident preven- 
tion program for our Glogas service 
and sales personnel, or we could “‘buy’’ 
a program already engineered and 
serviced by experts. 

We know the liquid petroleum gas 
business but we make no pretensions 
about our knowledge of accident pre- 
vention, so we decided to “buy” our 
accident prevention program. It seemed 
the practical thing to do, especially 
when the services of the National 
Safety Council could be obtained at 
an extremely low cost. And the 
clincher to our “buy’’ of the complete 
transportation services of the Council 
was that the accident prevention pro- 


gram it offered had been developed 
out of the experience of more than a 
thousand fleet operations over a period 
of years—something we could not af- 
ford to ignore. 

When we broke down our costs per 
man per month, we found that this 
comprehensive program cost us 20 
cents—-$2.47 per man per year. 

Every month our branch operations 
receive four bulletin board posters. 
They highlight safe vehicle operation 
and tie in sales ideas at the same time. 
We post them in the office, bulk plant 
and warehouse to keep the safety story 
constantly before our personnel. 


Each driver receives a letter at his 
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Almost all our faults are more 
pardonable than the methods we 
think up to hide them. 


— LA ROCHEFOUCAULD. 
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home once a month. The letter high- 
lights professional safe driving per- 
formance, stresses hazards in vehicle 
operation and suggests ways of han- 
dling problems in particular seasons 
of the year. 

The Safe Driver Magazine is mailed 
to every driver at his home once a 
month. This 3”x5” booklet is a favor- 
ite with fleet personnel. It tells the 


safety story graphically with humor, 
cartoons, stories and verse. And, of 
course, all of the material drives home 
the need for professional safe driving 
performance. 

At the outset, every driver for Con- 
solidated Gas Company received a 
copy of “For Experts Only.” This 
booklet explains the rules governing 
the National Safety Council's Safe 
Driver Award—the nation’s highest 
honor for professional safe driving 
performance. The publication also ex- 
plains the need for defensive driving. 

When one of our drivers gets be- 
hind the wheel he is confronted with 
a thought on accident prevention. 
Mounted on the dashboard of each 
vehicle is a small metal bracket which 
holds a card plugging some safety 
rule or warning of hazard. The cards 
are mailed to our branches twice a 
month and, since they are printed on 
both sides, offer a new thought every 
week. 

All of the literature is mailed on a 
schedule that gets a new safety thought 
or idea to our driving personnel every 
week of every month. 


The complete transportation serv- 
ices of the Council also include com- 
plete administrative instructions and 
guides to assist in the organization and 
set-up of the program. Record cards 
and reporting forms are available to 
make the program easy to use and 
effective. 

Available for our use are films, con- 
sultation services and monthly bulle- 
tins of the petroleum industry and the 
advances being made. 

We are looking forward to our next 
anniversary date with the National 
Safety Council. Our drivers who have 
demonstrated their ability to drive 
safely — professionally — will receive 
their NSC Safe Driver Award pins 
plus a certificate for their wallets and 
a shoulder patch signifying they are 
expert drivers in the LP gas industry. 

We are able to offer our personnel 
the top accident prevention program 
in America and we benefit greatly 
from the experience of other transpor- 
tation organizations, all available to us 
at a cost far below what it would 
involve were we to try to duplicate 
it ourselves. 

Small companies, like ours, with 
accident prevention problems would 
do well to investigate membership in 
the National Safety Council and par- 
ticipation in its activities. It has paid 
us to do so—both in accidents pre- 
vented and good public relations. 


THE END 
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Name IACP 
Award Winners 


International Association of Chiefs of Police honor | | 


states and 51 cities for top traffic law enforcement. 


IGHT states and 10 cities have 

been honored by the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police for 
outstanding performances in traffic law 
enforcement in 1953. 

First-place awards were given in 
five state divisions and in nine city 
population groups. There were ties in 
three state divisions and in one city 
group. 

Plaques bearing the winners’ names 
will be sent to heads of law enforce- 
ment agencies of the cities and states 
named by the award committee. Ofh- 
cers or representatives of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
will make the presentations in local 
ceremonies. 

In addition to the first-place win- 
ners, three states and 41 cities re- 
ceived honorable mention. 


Winning states were: 
Group 1 (Eastern)—Rhode Island and 
Massachusetts (tie). 


Honorable mention: Delaware and 
New Jersey. 


Group 2 (Southern)—Mississippi and 
Virginia (tie). 

Group 3 (Midwestern)—Oklahoma. 

Group 4 (Western)—Washington. 
Honorable mention: Colorado. 

Group 5 (Largest States)—California 
and Ohio (tie). 

Winning cities were: 

Group 1 (1,000,000 population and 
over)—Los Angeles, Calif. 


Honorable mention: Detroit, Mich., 
and Chicago, III. 
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Group 2 (750,000-1,000,000)—W ash- 
ington, D. C., and San Francisco, 
Calif. (tie). 

Group 3 (500,000-750,000)— Dallas, 
Tex. 

Group 4 (350,000-500,000)—Oakland, 
Calif. 

Group 5 (200,000-350,000) —Miami, 
Fla. 

Honorable mention: Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 

Group 6 (100,000-200,000)—Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Honorable mention: Sacramento, 
Calif.; South Bend, Ind.; Berkeley, 
Calif.; Pasadena, Calif., and Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Group 7 (50,000-100,000)—Columbia, 
aT x 
Honorable mention: Kalamazoo, 

Mich.; Topeka, Kans.; Lansing, 
Mich.; Jackson, Mich.; Dubuque, 
Iowa; Saginaw, Mich., and Stock- 
ton, Calif. 
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The best measure of a man’s 
mentality is the importance of the 


things he will argue about. 
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Group 8 (25,000-50,000)—East Cleve- 
land, O 
Honorable mention: Elyria, O.; 
Shaker Heights, O.; Wausau, W’is.; 
Enid, Okla.; Ft. Lauderdale, Fla.; 
Palo Alto, Calif.; Eau Claire, Wis.; 


St. Cloud, Minn., and Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


Group 9 (10,000-25,000)—W innetka, 
Ill. 


Honorable mention: Ft. Collins, 
Colo.; Ventura, Calif.; Hingham, 
Mass.; Grosse Pointe Woods, 
Mich.; East Lansing, Mich.; Long- 
view, Wash.; Walla Walla, Wash.; 
Emporia, Kans.; Lodi, Calif.; Bel- 
levue, Pa.; Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Boulder, Colo.; Milton, Mass.; 
Richland, Wash.; Niles, Mich.; 
Birmingham, Mich.; and South St. 
Paul, Minn. 

The committee of judges for the 
[ACP awards consisted of Cyrille Le- 
blanc, immediate past president of the 
Association and retired chief of police 
of Gardner, Mass., who served as 
chairman; Chief I. B. Bruce, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., first vice presi- 
dent of the Association, and Col. 
Francis C. Grevemberg, superintend- 
ent, Louisiana State Police. The judges 
were assisted by J. D. Hill and George 
E. Grotz, field representatives of the 
National Safety Council. 


This was the sixth year that the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police has honored police agencies for 
excellence in traffic work. The awards 
are based on evaluation of enforce- 
ment reports of cities and states in the 
Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety 
Activities. Twenty per cent of the to- 
tal scoring credit is allocated to facili- 
ties and methods and 80 per cent to 
actual enforcement performance. Eval- 
uation is guided by recommendations 
of the Enforcement Committee of the 
President’s Highway Safety Confer- 
ence and the Traffic Committee of the 
IACP, and by comparison with per- 
formances reported by other cities and 
states. Evaluation information is pro- 
vided by the National Safety Council, 
administrative agency for the Annual 
Inventory. 

Judging of the National Traffic 
Safety Contest is based on overall 
traffic safety activities of cities and 
states, as submitted in reports to the 
Annual Inventory. Winners of the 
1953 National Traffic Safety Contest 
are announced in this issue. 

Many of the first-place winners in 
the 1953 traffic law enforcement com- 
petition have appeared before in the 
winner's circle in their various divi- 
sions and groups. 

Oklahoma has been the most con- 
sistent winner, having taken a first- 
place award every year since the com- 
petition was established. Los Angeles 
and Washington, D. C., have won four 
previous awards, and Dallas and the 
States of Washington and California, 
three each. THE END 
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THE MAN BEHIND THE WHEEL 


By Leon Brody, Ph.D., 


Director of Research and Publications, 
Center for Safety Education, New York University 


Installment Il 

Last month Dr. Brody reviewed the 
evidence of recent research into the 
personal characteristics of drivers, the 
werage driver, how we can use out 
knowledge—limited though it is. In 
this, the second of two installments, he 
calls for action in five areas: Driver 
licensing, law enforcement, human en- 
gineering, counseling by physicians and 
driver education. 

BVIOUSLY, it is utterly imprac- 

tical to take into account in the 
normal routine of driver licensing each 
of the many medical and psychological 
factors that affect the man behind the 
wheel. 

The licensing problem is a huge 
one; some six million drivers are ex- 
amined annually. Yet at the present 
time it is clearly the merest token of 
an examination when only visual acu- 
ity and occasionally one or two other 
factors are checked—and because of 
limitations in time, budget, and man- 
power, checked very crudely. 

Take the factor of vision alone and 
consider these facts: First, that there 
are many possible types of visual de- 
fect from aniseikonia to so-called 


tunnel vision; second, that a high rat- 
ing in one visual trait such as acuity 
does not preclude a poor rating in an- 
other such as peripheral vision; third, 
that real visual ability—on the road 
is a function not only of vision per se 
but also of such factors as emotional 
state, attention, and adjustment; and 
fourth, that the eye, as an integral part 
of the body system, may become in- 
volved or affected in the course of al- 
most any disease. The latter possibil- 
ity runs the gamut from infectious 
diseases and glandular disorders to 
diseases of the cardiovascular system 
and nervous and emotional disorders. 
Millions of our adult population are 
concerned at any given moment, even 
from a chronic point of view. 

For licensing purposes, therefore, it 
seems reasonable to suggest the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) a general, but by no means casual, 
medical examination by a physician 
of one’s own choice such as is now 
required by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case of 
interstate operators, for the detec- 
tion of gross health conditions that 
may impair driving performance. A 


few states—New York, for example 
are beginning to move in this 
direction. 
as part of this examination, a screen- 
ing of visual acuity. In view of the 
considerable difference of opinion as 
to what constitutes a suitable stand- 
ard, it is suggested that the American 
Medical Association’s recommenda 
tion of 20/40 in the better eye and 
20/100 in the poorer eye be 
adopted for screening (rather than 
rejection) of license applicants. Fail- 
ure to meet this standard would 
then mean referral to a vision spe- 
cialist of one’s own choice for evalu- 
ation of his vision. His recommen- 
dation would be reviewed by the 
licensing authority, which, of course, 
would make the actual determina- 
tion with regard to rejection of ap- 
plication or granting of a regular or 
restricted license. (This screening 
procedure, in principle, has been 
viewed favorably by the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators and the American Op 
tometric Association.) 


periodic re-examination (perhaps 
every 5 years) along the lines sug 
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(Medical re-exami- 
nation every 3 years is 


gested above. 
already 
required by the 1.C.C.) Bodily con 
ditions change with age; this is cer 
tainly true of 
many physical and mental disorders 
may appear in the picture. Further- 
more, it is possible for the indi- 
vidual to be ignorant of the change 
and therefore fail to adjust his driv- 
ing accordingly. Correction and re- 


visual skills, and 


education are important needs here. 


Increased, Enlightenec’ 
Traffic Law Enforcement 
Franklin M. Kreml, in his 1952 
Beecroft Memorial Lecture, pointed 
out that there are numerous outstand- 
ing examples—Detroit, Los Angeles, 
and Seattle, to name three cases- 
where accidents decreased remarkably 
when enforcement was increased. In- 
creased police activity on the New Jer- 
sey Turnpike in 1953 is another in- 
stance of reportedly effective results. 
But Kreml made this important con- 
cept clear: 

The value of enforcement is materially 
increased when police enforcement ac- 
tion includes the intelligent and wide use 
of admonitions, written warnings, and 
the giving of instruction to pedestrians 
and drivers, in addition to citation and 
arrest activity. It is increased when the 
courts not only penalize but exercise 
their authority to cause the re-examina- 
tions of drivers who are apparently de- 
ficient in necessary driving skills; and 
when they recommend training in schools 
operated under the supervision of the 
court for those who are not adequately 
informed of their responsibilities under 
the law. It is increased when the irre- 
sponsible, immature driver is placed un- 
der the supervision of probation off- 
SS. See 


It follows that enforcement can be 
an important modifier of human be- 
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havior on the road in other ways than 
the strict sense, “Toe the line, or else.” 
In terms of Kreml’s statement and in 
the light of such activities as traffic 
court schools, enforcement may be 
said to have educational value. More 
than that, it appears to have a sound 
basis in mental hygiene. 

We may support this latter observa- 
tion by some findings in a most inter- 
esting report from industry. This had 
to do with an experimental investiga- 
tion in a large chemical plant of one 
of America’s largest industrial enter- 
prises where 7 per cent of the plant 
personnel were seen in psychiatric con- 
sultation between January, 1947, and 
December, 1950, as a result of refer- 
tals by the plant physicians, supervi- 
sion, or the employees themselves. 
These individuals all had emotional 
difficulties, sufficient to interfere with 
their well-being and _ productivity. 
(This group by no means contained 
all the mentally sick employees in the 
plant. Experience suggests that there 
were probably three or four times as 
many more “patients” as were seen.) 

Certain features distinguished this 
patient group from the average em- 
ployee group. They contributed pre- 
dominantly to the problem of ab- 
senteeism; they had, as a group, a 
significantly greater percentage of the 
major and sub-major accidents than 
the rest of the plant. They furnished 
an excessive proportion of the indus- 
trial and personnel relations problems. 
They contributed grossly to the dis- 
pensary attendance, and took a dispro- 
portionate amount of time on the part 
of the physicians, nurses, supervisors, 
and shop stewards. 

The data collected indicated that the 


mentally sick employee is not a very 
different kind of human being. “The 
common characteristic is his fatlure to 
meet his basic responsibility for living 
and working productively. Contrary to 
common belief, he is not being made 
sick by bad heredity, by material in- 
security, by greater responsibility, by 
world tension, or any of the many ex- 
cuses for nervousness. Complaints 
about bosses or working conditions 
usually proved groundless when in- 
vestigated. The real cause of the difhi- 
culty in the nervous patient is that he 
is not being required to behave prop- 
erly, and probably never was required 
to do so through childhood and ado- 
lescence.”” 

Follow-up data indicated that “re- 
quiring a patient to meet his respon- 
sibilities, regardless of the symptoms 
of his psychosomatic ills, creates no 
hazard to his physical health compared 
to the very real danger to his mental 
health where his symptoms permit him 
to evade his obligations.’ 

Incidentally, an experiment was per- 
formed in the group which probably 
had the worst safety record in the en- 
tire company. The superintendent of 
this group was severly criticized for 
this poor safety performance, and i 
was made clear to him that such per- 
formance would no longer be toler- 
ated. He, in turn, demanded improve- 
ment from his supervisors and they, in 
turn, from their workmen. “The re- 
sult was a world’s record of safety 
performance in this group 

The implications are clear for traffic 
safety. Indeed, there already is evi- 
dence of a kind directly in our field. 
In one such instance, although medical 
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Americans consumed 18 tons of aspirin and tons of headache powders last year to treat a king-sized headache. The effect of a 
mountain of barbiturates on the nation's driving habits staggers the imagination. Best advice is to go slow on self-treatment. 
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or psychiatric attention was not in 
volved, very favorable effects upon the 
driving records of negligent operators 
have been reported following an in- 
terview with representatives of the 
California Department of Motor Ve- 
hicles. During these interviews con- 
viction records were discussed, basic 
causes sought, and steps toward im- 
proved driving habits specified. These 
interviews were followed up by warn- 
ing letters, probation, and suspension, 
as required. Subsequent records over 
two-year periods for more than 800 
drivers so handled are encouraging. A 
dramatic reduction in violations is in- 
dicated. Traffic court schools are also 
proving of value in this respect. 

Frankly, we expect similar results 
with the drivers being examined at 
the New Jersey Accident Prevention 
Clinic, previously described. We look 
for corrective effects simply as a result 
of the processing of chronic violators 
and accident repeaters through the 
hearings and the Clinic tests. 

A further supporting item, rather 
specific but pertinent and interesting: 
A disciplinary case interview plan de- 
veloped by the American Transit As- 
sociation apparently is being used with 
good results not only by transit com- 
panies but also by some commercial 
fleets. 

Finally, reports concerning the cur- 
rent problem of juvenile delinquency 
and the methods needed to combat it 
lend further weight to our proposal 
for increased, enlightened, paseo. 


ment as an educational and mental hy- 
giene measure to help combat trafhc 
accidents and violations. 


Human Engineering of 
Cars and Highways 
Automotive and trafic engineers 
have done much to make cars and 
highways more suitable, personally, to 
the man behind the wheel. These 
range from the design of car controls 
so that they can be easily differen- 
tiated or reached by the car operator, 
to the layout of roads and highways 


so as to provide adequate sight dis- 
tances for the operator. For illustra- 
tion, one of the currently recognized 
psychological problems with which 
traffic engineers are wrestling is that 
of so-called highway hypnosis, or day- 
dreaming on the highways. At the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, various propositions 
were considered with the view of over- 
coming “the peril of deadly monot- 
ony,” among them “jiggle bars’’ to 
impart physical warning to drivers that 
they are moving on a collision course; 
varying serrated concrete highway pat- 
terns to produce unusual non-rhythmic 
sounds; and a special band radio broad- 
casting with package programs devised 
by trained psychologists to stir the 
day-dreamer out of his lethargy. 


There is no reason to attempt to 
evaluate these here, nor were any con- 
clusions on the subject reached at the 
meeting mentioned. This example 
serves only to illustrate one aspect of 
the problem of highway engineering. 
On the subject of human variables to 
be considered in car design and en- 
gineering, many illustrations may be 
drawn from the pertinent work of the 
Society of Automotive Engineers, Cor- 
nell’s crash injury research project, 
and the contributions of such authori- 
ties as Dr. Ross A. McFarland, of the 
Harvard School of Public Health. 


We need more of this work. While 
from the point of view of this paper 
such contributions do not get at the 
heart of the problem, they certainly 
help in the over-all picture by reduc- 


ing the range (or variety) of human 
error and providing protection against 
its effects, 


Routine Counseling by Physicians 


This could be a very practical and 
worthwhile suggestion if the task were 
actively assumed as a responsibility by 
the medical profession, which as a 
matter of course maintains a frequent 
and close relationship with the gen- 
eral public. So, as a corollary to the 
licensing program previously sug- 
gested, it is urged that in the case of 
both acute and chronic illnesses, phy- 
sicians advise their patients of any 
conditions—and that covers drugs and 
chemicals used in treating these ill- 
nesses—that may endanger their safety 
on the road. 


We must not lose sight of the fact 
that there are specific illnesses or phys- 
ical disorders that can, per se, with 
little apparent relation to personality 
disturbances, lead to accidents on the 
road. In fact, there are many more 
such illnesses and disorders than is 
commonly realized. We know, of 
course, that epilepsy and heart condi- 
tions, for example, can cause momen- 
tary lapse of consciousness and worse. 
But how commonly is it realized that 
individuals with allergies who are 
using anti-histamine drugs may tem- 
porarily develop dizziness, or difficulty 
in focusing their eyes? 

The neurologic effects of the bar- 
biturates and other sedatives used by 
individuals for a variety of reasons— 
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it's not quite as simple as the artist makes out, but you get the idea. Physicians 
can do much to avert traffic acsidents by routine counseling of their patients. 
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Outdoor poster in San Diego "sells" drivers safety. 


Painting the Town 


By Sgt. R. B. Crosby, 


San Diego Police Department 


| Nieainc ee agree that traffic safety 
can be “‘sold’’ by established sales 
techniques. In San Diego, California, 
outdoor advertising at I a major 


role in “‘selling’’ trafic control and 
accident prevention and its result— 
traffic safety—to the driving and walk- 
ing public. 

In 1952, traffic casualties in the 
City and County of San Diego were 
increasing at an alarming rate. Spurred 
to action by the toll of death and in- 
jury, local law enforcement agencies 
went into a huddle with outdoor ad- 
vertising specialists. The result was a 
united effort of stepped-up advertising 
for traffic control and accident pre- 
vention. 

The cooperation this all-out pro- 
gram received was gratifying. From 
November 1952 through the end of 
last year, the reduction in traffic ac- 
cidents was far better than we had 
dared hope for. 

The program had its darker side, 
however. The assistance of outdoor 
advertisers was curtailed because poster 
material was inadequate to take full 
advantage of available space. At the 
critical moment — when the public 
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should have been saturated with high- 
way safety—the final impact had to 
be softened! It was obvious that a 
stockpile of general traffic posters 
could have avoided this situation. 

In all fairness, however, an adver- 
tising campaign costs money. As with 
most public agencies—where certain 
expenses had not been foreseen - 
budget provisions did not allow for 
this new expense. The immediate 
problem was funds. The budget prob- 
lem was solved when a local utility 
company agreed to underwrite the 
cost of materials for a sufficient num- 
ber of 24-sheet posters. 

The San Diego Police Department 
Trafic Education Unit met with the 
public relations directors of the Out- 
door Advertising Agencies. This 
meeting brought out that a greater 
number of outdoor signs could be 
utilized. For instance, seasonal dis- 
plays, such as election posters, etc., 
might remain posted for several weeks 
after they had served their purpose. 
These could be covered with trafhc 
safety posters. Other “open space”’ 
standing dormant between contracts 
was still another potential source. It 


was also agreed that when an “‘emer- 
gency” arose, other public service 
space could be allocated. 

Once the bumps were ironed out 
the outdoor advertising campaign to 
“sell” traffic safety began to roll. The 
sketch for the main general-type poster 
(Gus, the Friendly Ghost’) was 
drawn by an artist who donated his 
services. Facilities (including layout 
work performed) of a local silk- 
screen service company were placed at 
our disposal. 

The three officers assigned to the 
Trathc Education Unit (in their off- 
duty time) put the finishing touches 
on the posters. They screened the 
several colors, trimmed, assembled, 
and packaged them ready for display. 
The poster theme was purposely gen- 
eral so it would convey a traffic safety 
message at any time during the year. 
These 24-sheet (silk-screen) posters 
were used all year and were supple- 
mented by a number of 6-sheet posters 
for seasonal themes. 


Once outdoor advertising’s value in 
“selling traffic safety was demon- 
strated, it wasn’t long before San 
Diego's police budget was expanded 
to cover the full price of material 
necessary to keep the ball rolling. 

While we are happy with the suc- 
cess of our outdoor poster program, 
perhaps greater results could have 
been realized if the end result had 
been more properly in focus from the 
start. Too frequently, wide-scale pro- 
grams are launched without careful 
analysis of the objective desired. 

But we do know this—without our 
outdoor traffic safety advertising pro- 
gram, we would be worse off than we 
are now. We have made progress, 
but perhaps a better-rounded opera- 
tion would have meant greater prog- 
ress. 

Anyone who has tried to convince 
people of the rightness of a certain 
course has experienced a sense of 
futility and frustration. This feeling 
has often been expressed by clergy- 
men: ‘Not only are too many of the 
congregation absent, but all too many 
practice their religion only during a 
few hours on Sunday.” 

Penalties to errant drivers are a 
painful reminder of traffic law enforce- 
ment—but there never will be enough 
traffic officers to ride herd on every 
careless and unthinking driver on to- 
day's crowded highways. Drivers and 
pedestrians must be constantly urged 
to “buy” traffic safety, whether by a 
bumper strip on the car ahead, a re- 
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Traffie Safety 
Depends on YOU 


By Judge Earle W. Frost, 
Municipal Court, Kansas City, Mo. 


[s THE final analysis traffic safety 
depends on the individual driver 
and pedestrian. Unless and until all 
or substantially all drivers and pedes- 
trians accept and fully assume the 
individual and personal responsibility 
so vitally necessary all we can hope 
for is to hold down the dreadful and 
sickening toll. 

Drivers have been correctly and sci- 
entifically classed as the ‘‘can’ts,” the 
“don'ts,” and the “won’'ts.”’ 

Proper and more effective enforce- 
ment of adequate driver licensing 
requirements should substantially elim- 
inate the small but particularly danger- 
ous group of the ‘‘can’ts’ estimated 
at 10 per cent of all drivers. These 
people are not qualified to drive be- 
cause of physical or mental defects and 
thus cannot assume their basic respon- 
sibilities. Driver licensing require- 
ments and techniques have been im- 
proved but apparently are still far too 
lax. It seems to be entirely too easy 
to obtain a license! 

A shockingly large number of the 
worst type of violators, including 
drinking drivers and repeaters, who 
are responsible for many of our worst 
accidents, drive without licenses with 
apparently little fear of apprehension 
or of any certain and final substantial 
punishment on this charge if appre- 
hended. Few enforcement officials and 
trafhc judges and practically no ap- 
pellate court judges apparently realize 
and appreciate the seriousness of this 
offense. It strikes at the very heart and 
foundation of driver licensing as a 
means of barring the unfit drivers 
from driving. Heavy penalties and 
jail sentences are required for the 
driver who wilfully and intentionally 
drives without a license, to insure full 
respect and compliance with the law. 

The majority of all drivers would 
appear to be in the “don'ts” class. 
They are capable of being good drivers 
but cause many accidents by their lack 


of knowledge, skill and experience 
and by their carelessness, exceeding 
the basic safe speed, inattention, fail- 
ure to yield the right of way, down- 
right discourtesy and other negligent 
violations. In the main, they are not 
intentional or wilful violators although 
the tragic results are the same as if 
they were. Education and appeals to 
their better natures should be effective 
with many of this group. Ironically, 
a substantial number must have the 
message driven home the hard way— 
by selective enforcement and stiff pen- 
alties. 

The ‘“‘won’ts’’ constitute a some- 
what smaller but quite substantial 
group proportionately responsible for 
a much larger percentage of accidents. 
Their violations are wilful, intentional 
and criminal. This group includes 
drinking drivers, hit and run drivers, 
speed maniacs and repeaters, many of 
whom should never have been granted 
the privilege of driving. 

Only drastic enforcement, jail sen- 
tences and suspension and revocation 
of the driving privilege will be effec- 
tive with these malcontents. 

Most violators in this group, and a 
substantial number in the ‘don'ts’ 
group, display an almost psychopathic 
attitude of inflated ego behind the 
wheel. Their attitude apparently leads 
them to believe that they are perfect 
drivers and traflic experts instead of 
rank amateurs with no adequate con- 
ception of traffic safety requirements. 

The 1952 pedestrian toll was 8,600 
deaths and 165,000 injuries. Records 
show a large percentage of these pe- 
destrians lost their lives and were 
injured because of this same tragic 
failure to exercise individual respon- 
sibility. This is particularly true of 
the very young and the aged, the 
crippled, infirm and physically handi- 
capped, many of whom, paradoxically, 
instead of exercising greater care 
because of their condition, blithely 


ignore it and take chances that a 
trained athlete in top condition would 
shudder to attempt. 


Of course, the individual responsi- 
bility of smal! children, like the corol- 
lary rule of the non-imputation ot 
negligence, must be shouldered by 
their parents. ‘he tragic failure ot 
many parents to assume their respon- 
sibility is realized too late when their 
son or daughter has become only 
another figure on the shameful list 
ot so called accident statistics. 


We can accomplish worthwhile re- 
sults and more than hold our own in 
the saving of lives, injuries and prop- 
erty damage, in spite of the criminal 
failure of so many drivers and pedes- 
trians to assume and discharge their 
individual responsibility, as demon- 
strated by the record in Kansas City 
over the past 15 years. 


During the past 15 years, with the 
exception of two years, Kansas City 
has had an excellent record in trathc 
safety accomplishments and has been 
consistently near the top of cities of 
its class year after year. The city’s 
over-all record of the past 15 years 
far surpasses the preceding 15 years 
in spite of the tremendous increase in 
population and automobile traffic. 


Kansas City had 1206 fatalities 
from 1924 to 1938 inclusive and 631 
from 1939 to 1953 inclusive, with 
the national totals increasing from 
19,400 in 1924 to 32,582 in 1938 
and from 32,386 in 1939 to 38,300 
in 1953. 

The 575 persons who did not die 
were saved by continuous, day in, day 
out traffic law enforcement by the 
police department and uncompromis- 
ing justice in the traffic courts, The 
Kansas City Safety Council and many 
public-spirited organizations and citi- 
zens worked together to get drivers 
and pedestrians to assume their indi- 
vidual responsibility. Even Kansas 
City’s two worst years of 71 traffic 
deaths in 1946 and 64 in 1953 were 
far better, on the basis of comparative 
factors, than the 104 fatalities in 1931 
and 101 in 1933. Similar good results 
have been achieved in reduction of 
injury and property damage accidents 
the past 15 years as compared with 
the period from 1924-1938. 

Every driver and pedestrian must 
assume and fully discharge his indi- 
vidual responsibility before his city 
and community can become a truly 
safe place in which to live and never 
forget for even a single fleeting but 
potentially tragic moment that “Traffic 
safety depends on YOU!”"" THE END 
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fino Greater New York Safety Council provided 150,- 
000 driver safety leaflets during 1953 to the State 
Motor Vehicle Bureau, which sent them-out with license 
plate and driver license renewals in the metropolitan area. 
The annual report of the Safety Council also points out 
that free psycho-physical tests were given to more than 
11,000 motorists at four Driver Test Clinics held in the 
42nd Street Independent Subway concourse, the B & O 
Railroad bus terminal, the Port of New York Authority 
bus terminal and the Grand Central Terminal. The Clinics 
showed that one out of every four persons who took the 
tests had some vision deficiency that required correction. 
Widespread publicity multiplied the clinic’s safety lessons 
far beyond the physical attendance. The Council also 
provided posters for all magistrates’ courts, changing them 
regularly to stress driving and pedestrian hazards. Also a 
driver refresher program drew an average attendance of 
100 at its three two-hour sessions held in the Bronx. 


Urge Uniform Laws 

Uniform traffic laws for all cities in Texas in line with 
the laws of other states was called for by James O. Musick, 
general manager of the Texas Safety Association, speaking 
before the recent San Antonio Area Safety Conference. 
Other recommendations at the one-day Conference which 
was sponsored by the San Antonio Safety Council and co- 
operating organizations, called for an additional 200 extra 
highway patrolmen for the State; and a larger budget 
and more men for the San Antonio police department. 
Approximately 200 safety representatives from the South- 
ern Texas area attended the conference. Fred H. Cravy, 
president of the San Antonio Safety Council, presided. 


Appreciation Dinner 

Under the direction of the local safety council, the 
Mayor's Traffic Safety Committee and prominent business 
and industrial sponsors, the second Annual Appreciation 
Dinner honoring the Fort Worth Police Department, 
was held recently in the Texas city. The affair was de- 
signed to show the appreciation of the citizens for the 
work of the Police Department in all its operations in- 
cluding traffic work. A feature was the presentation of 
the Amon Carter Award to the outstanding police officer of 
the year. The presentation was made by Amon Carter, Jr. 


Holiday Hazards on TV 

“Hazards of Holiday Driving’’ provided the theme for 
the first of a series of KRON-TV telecasts which was 
sent into Northern California homes on Sunday, May 23. 
Produced by the California Highway Patrol and the West- 
ern Regions office of the National Safety Council, the 
series features Patrol Commissioner Bernard R. Caldwell. 
Earl F. Campbell, appearing with Caldwell on the kickoff 
show, praised the work of the Patrol in realizing a 35 per 
cent reduction in rural area fatalities in the first four and 
one half months of 1954, with an increase of only 5/100 
of 1 per cent in citations issued. The show also featured 
a tailor-made film record of varied driving conditions 
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ETTING there “fustest with the mostest” is no new experi- 

ence for Wilbur Shaw, president of the Indianapolis Speed- 
way and one of the outstanding figures in auto racing today. So 
he takes a salute from the National Safety Council in stride. 
Paul Jones, right, director of public information for the National 
Safety Council, presents plaque to Shaw for his assistance in 
producing the professional safe driving series of films recently 
released by NSC for use by the trucking and transit industries. 
The presentation ceremonies were held in Indianapolis. 


faced by Northern California motorists. The second show 
in the TV series is scheduled just prior to the July 4 
holiday weekend. Two-thirds of the show will be on film. 


Effective Sales Piece 

Your Safety, official publication of the St. Joseph Safety 
Council, devoted its entire issue for March-April, to an 
enlightening and convincing story of the organization, its 
activities and accomplishments. It was an excellent sales 
piece for the Council’s annual membership drive, a printed 
job in tabloid newspaper style, with concise articles and 
bold headlines telling the Council story in an appealing 
and convincing manner. 


Inter-City Contest 

Portland and Seattle are launching a “continuing con- 
test’’ to see which city makes the better record in reducing 
motor vehicle fatalities. The competition is based on 
fatalities per 10,000 registered vehicles and is planned 
as a means of creating greater interest in traffic safety. 
Agreement has been reached on the official population 
figures to be used and the contest is arousing much in- 
terest with the press and public. The suggestion first 
came from Paul W. Seibert, managing director of the 
To Page 40 











By Frank Davin 





safety, conscious too of their indi- 
vidual responsibilities in making ev- 
ery trip a safe one. 





Main garage and offices of Great Lakes Greyhound 
at 2301 West Lafayette Boulevard in Detroit. He 
ment maintains vehicles and drivers in top operating 


RIVERS wheeling the big silver 
and blue buses operated by Great 
Lakes Greyhound Lines do more than 
tool the big rigs over midwestern 
roads. They know the biggest item in 
their business of transporting people is 
safety. And they sell safe miles. 
Although they operate out of 14 
division points as widely separated as 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Indianapolis 
and Detroit—with one division in 
Canada—fleet personnel in all 14 di- 
visions are all hep to the subject of 
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Such esprit de corps didn’t just hap- 
pen by accident. Constant prodding 
from the top has kept accident preven- 
tion a top priority project all along 
company routes. And biggest salute 
for the record must go to J. W. Pow- 
ell, vice president and assistant general 
manager, a fireball executive with a 
mania for efficient operation, and C. 
W. Swineford, director of safety and 
personnel, whose job it is to see that 
fleet supervision is tops and fleet per- 
formance, smart, safe and _ efficient. 

Defensive driving is stressed in all 
route and schedule operations. The 
company has developed a program for 





Persnickety about the mechanical condition of their vehicles, 
Great Lakes Greyhound Lines are just as finicky about clean- 
liness. Here bus is washed automatically in Detroit garage. 


handling cases of exceptionally poor 
or exceptionally good work. The su- 
pervisory personnel handle these cases 
by means of what has become known 
as the “Case Interview Plan for the 
Administration of Discipline.” 

As Vice President Powell pointed 
out, “discipline,” in this sense, is not 
a method of punishment, but a means 
used with an employee to obtain ac- 
ceptable conformance with established 
job standards—particularly those meas- 
ures which consist of suggestions, en- 
couragement, inspiration or the appli- 
cation of general development 
techniques. 

Drivers in 14 division points—Ann 
Arbor, Bay City, Birmingham, Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Dayton, Detroit 
Region, Eastern Canada, Grand Rapids, 
Indianapolis, Michigan Highway, Mt. 
Clemens, Sudbury and Wyandotte—all 
have to integrate their driving per- 
formance to an acceptable, professional 
company standard, if accidents are to 
be prevented. 

How does it work? Let’s look at 
the record. Driver “B’’ has been on 
the company payroll for 23 years and 
i months. He has compiled an above 
average performance record until Jan- 
uary, 1950. Then he had five colli- 
sion accidents—four rated ‘‘prevent- 
able” one “partially preventable” by 
his supervisor. Three of the accidents 
occurred in a 31-day period. 

Driver Instructor DeLong was as- 
signed to ride with Driver ““B” in an 
attempt to discover any unsafe driving 
habits that may have contributed to 
his accidents. The driver instructor 
warned Driver “B’ to give more at- 
tention to his rear-view mirrors when 
passing and also when following ve- 
hicles closely just before pulling out 
to pass. 





Upon analyzing Driver ‘‘B’s’’ acci- 
dents, it was found that four of the 
five occurred at intersections. He was 
told he had undoubtedly passed ve- 
hicles at intersections so many times 
without an incident that such a prac- 
tice no longer seemed dangerous to 
him. 

Driver ‘‘B’’ knows he must improve 
his safety record immediately rs per- 
manently as a condition of future 
employment. He now believes that 
his method of driving particularly at 
intersections has caused his trouble 
and assured his supervisor he will not 
attempt to pass vehicles at such places. 

In interviews such as this—carefully 
planned, recorded and documented 
discussions—drivers have had help in 
licking their accident problems to the 
tune of a 76 per cent improvement in 
their records. And, since only 8 per 
cent of all Great Lakes Greyhound 
Lines drivers fall into the problem 
class, supervisory personnel can take 
the necessary time to counsel them, 
investigate the facts and provide re- 
fresher training where needed 

Powell hammers home the fact that 
safety begins at the top. The drivers 
know top management is interested in 
accident prevention. And as a result, 
they strive to rack up impressive safety 
records. 

Great Lakes Greyhound Lines keep 
hammering away at accidents. The 
training program never ends. Con- 
stant supervision, alert maintenance 
and intelligent performance have pro- 
duced teamwork in safe driving per- 
formance. The combination enables 
the company to pay an enormous divi- 
dend to both employees and customers 
who know Greyhound doesn’t just sell 
transportation—they sell safe miles! 

THE END 


Greyhound drivers are thoroughly trained. This class is 
being briefed on the mechanical innards of their vehicles. 
Drivers get just as thorough workout on driving techniques. 















Are Policemen 


Safe Drivers ? 
IKE 


RE policemen safe drivers? 
And, if so, how safe? Per- 
haps for the first time, this ques- 
tion can be answered with a 
degree of certainty. And the 
answer is that, as a group, police 
are about the safest drivers in 
the world. 

The above statement is being 
borne out by the experience of 
some 84 state and municipal 
police fleets competing in the 
first National Police Fleet Safety 
Contest sponsored jointly by the 
International Association of 
Chiefs of Police and the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 

From July 1, 1953 through 
April 1954, the 84 competing 
police fleets had a combined 
average frequency rate of 1.32 
reportable accidents per 100,000 
vehicle miles. The 1,349 com- 
mercial vehicle fleets in other 
divisions of the contest racked 
up a frequency rate of 1.86. 

State police fleets averaged 
.72 reportable accidents during 
the period, which contrasts fa- 
vorably with .95 accidents per 
100,000 miles achieved by 232 
passenger car fleets entered in 
the contest. 

Municipal police fleets expe- 
rienced a 3.12 frequency rate 
which did not compare favor- 
ably with the experience of City 
Truck Government (1.47), City 
Truck Petroleum (1.72), or City 
Truck Private Carrier (3.04). 
However, the city squad car 
drivers showed themselves su- 
perior to the City Truck Con- 
tract Carrier group (5.27) and 
the City Truck Common Car- 
riers (7.96). 

Reports from contestants in- 
dicated good safety records are 
not obtained by accident, but 
are the result of intelligently 
planned driver safety programs. 

That contest participation is a 


valuable part of such safety pro- 
grams was verified by the state- 
ments of many contestants, Cap- 
tain Pierce J. Fleming, director, 
Police Traffic Bureau of the 
Chicago Park District Police re- 
ported, ‘The contest is offering 
us a wonderful opportunity to 
learn the experience of similar 
Organizations with similar prob- 
lems and similar hazards. We 
entered the contest and learned 
our accident rate was better than 
some but much poorer than 
many police organizations. This 
gave us much needed ammuni- 
tion to fight the long standing 
excuse that ‘we are in emergency 
work.’ Now we can show our 
men facts that indicate to us 
and to them that police fleets 
can be operated with a very high 
degree of safety.” 

Deputy Chief W. E. Warner 
of the San Diego, Calif., police 
department where a vigorous 
safety program has been in 
operation for many years re- 
marked, “The contest has given 
us an added shot in the arm. 
We have publicized the fact that 
we are in competition and the 
boys seem to be driving with 
extra care.” 

The 1953-54 contest ended 
June 30. After the records of 
top ranking fleets have been 
audited by National Safety 
Council representatives, the win- 
ners will be announced. Awards 
will be presented winners at the 
annual conference of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs 
of Police in New Orleans, in 
September. 

The 1954-1955 contest began 
July 1. Contest participation 1s 
free. Police fleets wishing to 
enter can still do so by request- 
ing a registration form from the 
Statistical Division, National 
Safety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Principals in the 74th Commencement at Grove City College. Left to right: Julian Williams, Sewickley, Pa.; B. B. Williams, chair- 
man of the board, Cooper-Bessmer Corp., Mt. Vernon, Ohio; Ned H. Dearborn; Rev. Quincy McDowell, Providence, R. I.; Rev. 
George Kerchner, Erie, Pa. (All the above received honorary degrees); President Weir C. Ketler; C. Lee Austin, president, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., commencement speaker; J. Howard Pew, president of the board of trustees and former president, Sun Oil 
Co.; Dr. O. E. Liggitt, professor of Bible, and Dr. Peter H. Monsma, college pastor. 


Grove City College 
Honors Ned H. Dearborn 


T IS NOW Ned H 
doctor of laws! 


Dearborn, 


The president of the National 
Safety Council, long a Ph.D., was 
given the honorary degree of LL.D. 
by Grove City College at Grove City, 
Pa., during Commencement exercises 
on the campus June 5. The degree 
was presented by President Weir C. 
Ketler of the college. 

Behind this most recent scholastic 
honor to be conferred upon Mr. Dear- 
born is a story of the high regard and 
affection of a student for his teacher 
that began back in 1911. 


Ned Dearborn was then a student 
at Edinboro State Normal School in 
Pennsylvania. He studied Latin under 
Prof. Morgan Barnes, a man Mr. 
Dearborn regarded then and regards 
now as one of the finest persons he 
has ever met. 

When Professor Barnes left Edin- 
boro State Normal and joined the 
faculty of Grove City College, Ned 
Dearborn followed him, in 1916, for 
several months of further study in 
Latin and began his study in Spanish. 


The two friends, student and teacher, 
then parted—Mr. Dearborn to go on 
to high scholastic and business and 
humanitarian attainments, Professor 
Barnes to touch additional hundreds 
and thousands of young men with his 
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gift of inspiring them to greater ef- 
forts and achievements. 

Professor Barnes was headmaster 
of the Thacher School at Ojai, Calif., 
until he retired in 1937 and returned 
to Grove City to live what he thought 
was going to be a relaxed, leisurely 
life devoted to the civic and human- 
itarian projects he believed in so com- 
pletely. He became district governor 
of Rotary International, and was very 


Professor Morgan Barnes 


Republic 


active in the George Jr. 
a home for boys. 

And then a vacancy occurred in the 
Romance Language Department at 
Grove City College. Professor Barnes 
was urged to fill in at the place until 
a permanent replacement could be 
found. 

So Professor Barnes went back to 
work. The fact that he was past 80 
did not dismay or deter him. Alert, 
active and as energetically responsive 
to current problems as ever, he pitched 
in and did a full-time job, and did 
it well. 


Meanwhile, Mr. Dearborn had gone 
on to Columbia University, where he 
attained degrees of B.S., M.A. and 
Ph.D. He joined the faculty of New 
York University and became dean of 
its School of General Education. In 
1942 he came to the National Safety 
Council as its executive vice president, 
and two years later became its presi- 
dent 

When Mr. Dearborn received the 
LL.D. degree at Grove City College 
on June 5, he was of course flattered 
and grateful for the honor. And the 
pleasure of the day was greatly en- 
hanced by the reunion with his old 
friend and teacher, Professor Morgan 
Barnes. To Ned Dearborn, Professor 
Barnes will always be the teacher and 
Ned Dearborn the student. THE END 








The Man 


Behind the Wheel 
From Page 16 


effects that include tremor, weakness, 
and incoordination—are not fully rec- 
ognized. And the average person is 
indeed unlikely to be aware of unusual 
conditions such as carotid sinus syn- 
cope, a condition where the individual 
momentarily loses consciousness when- 
ever he twists his neck in a certain 
way, as im backing a car out of a ga- 
rage. Such accidents are on the record. 
Medical authorities, of course, can go 
far beyond this brief statement in in- 
dicating the importance of physical ill- 
nesses and disorders in relation to 
safety on the road. 


Incidentally, according to Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk, general practitioners 
knew long before the advent of mod- 
ern psychiatry that mental and emo- 
tional health and physical health can- 
not be separated. “‘They see it daily,” 
Dr. Rusk reports, “for it is estimated 
that half of the patients seen by gen- 
eral practitioners have real emotional 
problems.” And it has become a mat- 
ter of tradition that the family doctor 
must also be ‘‘a counselor, confidant, 
and friend.” General practitioners, 
therefore, are in a key position to pro- 
vide the type of counseling here sug- 
gested. No other group can reach our 
adult public so extensively and so fre- 
quently in the interests of traffic safety. 


More and Better Driver Education 


Where does driver education stand 
today? We now have about five mil- 
lion young men and women who have 
received some high school education 
in safe and efficient driving. During 
the 1952-53 school year, nearly 800,- 
000 students took courses in some 
8,500 public high schools—this was 
the highest enrollment on record. Ac- 
cording to the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, which conducts 
an annual driver education award pro- 
gram, if the present rate of growth 
of the driver education movement is 
maintained, we will within three years 
have more than a million high school 
students annually enrolled in these 
courses. 

However, driver education is still a 
long way from its goal of giving every 
high school student in the nation a 
course which will help them to under- 
stand and meet the serious problems 
of driving an automobile. The 8,500 
schools referred to represent only 43 
per cent of the 20,000 public high 
schools which could educate their stu- 
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award. 





Honor Edward J. Emond 


fee Marcus A. Dow Memorial Award — America’s top honor in 
motor transportation safety engineering, was presented to Edward 
Emond, director of automotive safety for Armour & Company, at a 
luncheon in the Union League Club, Chicago, by Ned H. Dearborn, 
president of the National Safety Council. Mr. F. W. Specht, president 
of Armour & Company, is at right. 

With the plaque went a check for $500, presented by R. A. L. Bogan, 
executive vice president of the Greyhound Corporation, sponsors of the 


The Dow Award is the most coveted honor in the field of motor 
transportation. Mr. Emond is the third to win it since its establishment. 








dents to be safer drivers when they 
become old enough to get behind the 
wheel of a car. 

One of the obstacles to more rapid 
development is, of course, the matter 
of finance. However, this is by no 
means a constant obstacle, judging 
from the progressive efforts in some 
states. For example, in addition to the 
usual sources of finance for public edu- 
cation, Pennsylvania has increased the 
fee for learner's permits in order to 
provide greater aid for driver educa- 
tion. And in California, fines for vio- 
lators have been increased, the differ- 
ence being applied, again, to support 
an expanded program of driver educa- 
tion. 

Actually, driver education should 
begin in the elementary grades. That 
is to say, if such qualities as a sense of 
social responsibility and physical and 
emotional fitness are fundamental in 
the achievement of our objective, then 
our schools must start laying the foun- 
dation in the earliest grades . . . in the 
development of proper health habits, 
in civic and social studies, in character 


training, in the 101 places of the 
school curriculum and co-curriculum 
where such integrative education is pos- 
sible. Fortunately, the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education, as well 
as other educational organizations, 
have long recognized the importance 
of this concept and are doing much to 
help effect its realization. 


Let us not overlook the fact that 
driver education is something for 
adults too. Commercial driving schools 
would not be in business if this were 
not a fact. In 1950 they enrolled 
nearly a million license-seekers. Much 
can be done for adult beginners in 
public evening schools. And, of 
course, there is a great need for re- 
fresher training, for development of 
advanced skills, and for educational 
measures to correct the faults of vi- 
olators and repeaters. Important prog- 
ress is being made along these lines by 
agencies such as traffic court schools, 
commercial fleets, transit companies, 
and even colleges and universities. The 
latter, however, are concentrating on 
the vital matter of teacher preparation. 
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A final word about the relation of 
driver education to traffic safety. De- 
spite certain interpretations of the 
findings of a number of psychological 
and psychiatric studies, it is only the 
rare individual who, knowingly or 
otherwise, seeks to destroy himself. 
Most of us are not hell-bent on self 
destruction; we do not court accidents 
as a means of self-punishment; sur- 
vival and security are very dear to us. 
So, given certain skills — including 
well developed visual skills, a rela- 
tively untapped area in driver educa- 
tion—the average person will con- 
sciously or unconsciously use them to 
anticipate or outmaneuver any threat 
to his person or property. And if he 
has these skills to a sufficient degree, 
he may be expected to ao so with suc- 
cess. This applies not only to driver 
but also to pedestrian—not only in 
traffic but on the job and in most other 
areas of human activity. And finally, 
given desirable attitudes, through 
proper education, the individual may 
also be expected to use his advanced 
skills not only for his own safety, but 
also for the protection of others. This, 
of course, is the ultimate objective of 
all safety programs. THE END 


[ACP Campaign 
on Blasting Cap Danger 

In cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
the Institute of Makers of Explosives 
is sponsoring a national educational 
campaign to protect children from 
blasting cap injuries. 

Posters, literature, and films point 
up the only safe rule—‘Don’t Touch 
a Blasting Cap.” 

Blastings caps—small copper or 
aluminum cylinders about as big 
around as a lead pencil and between 
11/, inches and 5 inches long—contain 
highly sensitive explosive used to deto- 
nate dynamite. 

If found, a blasting cap should not 
be touched! Warn others in the area 
and report to a fireman, policeman, 
sheriff, or other law enforcement offi- 
cer. He will dispose of it properly. 

Unless officers are thoroughly expe- 
rienced in handling such explosives, 
they should: 

1. Get in touch with the county 
agricultural agent. 

2. Call the area headquarters of any 
major quarrying, mining, or construc- 
tion project. 


3. Contact a representative of the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, or 


4. Get in touch with a representative 
of an explosives manufacturer. 
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SLOGAN Happy: 


M’A"* states are adopting the idea of using slogans and catch- 
phrases on their license plates; slogans which typify the state's 
particular scenery, its natural wonders or its most notable products. 
With ihe issuance of 1954 plates 21 of 48 states have clamored for 
seats on the slogan bandwagon. While some citizens have taken a 
dim view of the idea, and even poked fun at it, the license plate 
slogan seems to be here to stay! 




















1954 LICENSE PLATES 


COLOR COMBINATION SLOGAN OR ILLUS. 
STATE Numerals Background 
Alabama White Blue 
Arizona Black White Grand Canyon State 
Arkansas White Green Land of Opportunity 
California Yellow Black 
Colorado White Black Colorful Colorado 
Connecticut Black Aluminum 
Delaware Aluminum Black 
Dist. of Columbia Green White The Nation's Capitol 
Florida Orange Blue The Sunshine State 
Georgia Black Yellow The Peach State 
Idaho Black White 
Illinois White Green Land of Lincoln 
Indiana White Maroon 
lowa Black White The Corn State 
Kansas Black White The Wheat State 
Kentucky Blue White Tour Kentucky 
Louisiana Blue Cream Louisiana Yams 
Maine Black White Vacationland 
Maryland Black Orange 
Massachusetts White Black 
Michigan Yellow Blue Water Wonderland 
Minnesota Blue Cream 10,000 Lakes 
Mississippi White Black 
Missouri White Maroon 
Montana White Black The Treasure State 
Nebraska Yellow Black 
Nevada Aluminum Blue 
New Hampshire Aluminum Green 
New Jersey Orange Black 
New Mexico Red White Land of Enchantment 
New York Yellow Black The Empire State 
North Carolina Black Orange Drive Safely 
North Dakota White Black 
Ohio White Maroon 
Oklahoma Yellow Black 
Oregon Black Aluminum 
Pennsylvania Orange Blue 
Rhode Island Black White 
South Carolina White Black 
South Dakota Black White Mt. Rushmore Memorial 
Tennessee Yellow Black 
Texas Yellow Black 
Utah White Green 
Vermont Green White 
Virginia White Black 
Washington White Green 
West Virginia Yellow Black 
Wisconsin Green White America's Dairyland 
Wyoming Black White Bucking Bronco 











Painting the Town 


l'rom Page 17 


minder on a dashboard, or an outdoor 
poster Te the message as they 
walk or drive past. 

The so-called public education job 
is simply a selling job. Traffic safety 
is an intangible. It is an idea that 
must be communicated until it is 
understood and wanted by all. When 
John Q. Public gets it in his head 
that his compliance with the rules of 
the road will result in his own con- 
venience and safety, will make his 
travel more expeditious, he will be 
just selfish enough to ‘‘buy’’ it in large 
doses. 

Outdoor advertising helps us focus 
on the target. It does give us a shot 
at the driver when he is behind the 
wheel of his car and the pedestrian 
when he is indulging in the thought 
processes that accompany the nego- 
tiation of a crosswalk. In both cases 
we hit him with a ‘‘point-of-sale” 
message. It is the rifle versus the 
shotgun approach. 

The faght against the needless 
slaughter on our highways can be 
effective when we pin-point our target. 
The shotgun method, with agencies 
and officials working independently of 
each other, will not accomplish what 
must be done. 

Traffic safety must be sold. Organ- 
ization and cooperation are needed to 
insure that the “sale” IS being made! 

THE END 


Name Police 
Photo Contest Winners 


The Arizona and Missouri State 
Highway Patrols are top winners in 
the nationwide traffic photo contest 
for police sponsored by the Traffic 
Digest G Review, monthly magazine 
of the Traffic Institute, Northwestern 
University. 

A three-picture entry submitted by 
the Arizona Highway Patrol was 
named “best in the contest’ and was 
awarded first prize in the accident 
inv estigation category 

The pictures making up the entry 
were taken by Ptlmn. Richard B. Deib- 
ner of the Arizona Highway Patrol, 
Phoenix. They demonstrated the use 
of photography at an accident scene 
where a pedestrian was fatally injured 
The entry earned the patrol $50 in 
first-prize money, plus $25 for being 
the best in the contest 

A five-picture entry illustrating a 
hit-and-run case won second prize of 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








Books and Pamphlets 


Better Laws for Better Highways. 
Published by Highway Research Board, 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 
25, D. C., 1954, 22p. Bulletin No. 88. 

Parking Meters. A Study of Their 
Number, Revenue and Use. By David 
R. Levin. Published by Highway Re- 
search Board, 2101 Constitution Ave., 
Washington 25, D, C., 1954. 119p. 

Parking Programs. Facts About Se- 
lected Urban Parking Programs in the 
United States. Published by American 
Automobile Association, Washington, 
D. C., 1954. 194p. 


$25 in the accident investigation class 
for the Missouri State Highway Patrol. 
Sgt. R. E. Davis of Lee’s Summit, Mo., 
took the pictures. 

Honorable mention in the accident 
investigation class went to: 

Rockford, Ill., Police Department 
(single-picture entry taken by Max 
Matthews). 

Indiana State Police (single-picture 
entries taken by Troopers Virgil Per- 
rotta, and George Marquardt, both of 
Dunes Park Post, Chesterton, Ind.). 

Ohio State Highway Patrol (single- 
picture entry taken by Cpl. E. F. Hann, 
Columbus). 

Missouri State Highway Patrol 
(single-picture entry taken by Sgt. 
R. E. Davis, Lee’s Summit, Mo.). 

There were two other classifications 
in the contest, traffic law enforcement 
and directing traffic, but there were no 
prizes awarded in either of these cate- 
gories. An honorable mention in the 
trafic law enforcement classification 
was given to the Ohio State Highway 
Patrol for a single-picture entry taken 
by Sgt. F. S. Van Allen, Columbus. 


The contest was restricted to police 
officers. To qualify for consideration 
entries had to show police work in 
traffic in one of three areas—accident 
investigation, trafic law enforcement. 
or directing trafhc. Although the Traf- 
fic Institute has conducted seven pre- 
vious photo contests for police, this 
was the first one devoted exclusively 
to police traffic subjects 


Magazine Articles 


Fit the Machine to the Driver. By 
Ross A. McFarland. SAE Journal, 
June, 1954, p. 41. 

Three People. The Case History of 
a Tragedy That Could Have Been 
Predicted. By Chester Morrison. Look, 
June 15, 1954, p. 9. 


Tips on Yacht Safety. By George 
H. Ramsden. Bests Insurance News— 
Fire and Casualty, May, 1954, p. 25. 


White House Conference on Safety 
Releases. Summary of Group Reports. 
The Police Chief, May, 1954, p. 25. 


Pictures received in the contest will 
be used in police training, in manuals 
and sintocks in safety education ex- 
hibits, and to illustrate magazine and 
newspaper stories. 

The traffic photo contest for police 
was judged by Institute staff members. 


"Recognition" for 
Courteous Truckers 

Courteous Texas truck drivers whose 
chivalrous conduct on the highways 
may have gone unnoticed in the past 
can now look forward to being pro- 
claimed ‘‘Hobbs Knights of the Road.” 
Officially titled the “Hobbs Knight 
of the Road Awards Program,’’ this 
new public service is co-sponsored by 
Hobbs Manufacturing Company, a 
Fort Worth trailer building concern, 
and the Texas Safety Association, in 
cooperation with the Texas Depart- 
ment of Public Safety. 

The statewide program is designed 
to recognize and reward truck drivers 
“who, in the course of their regular 
duties of transporting goods on Texas 
highways, perform acts of outstanding 
courtesy to the motoring public.” 


Erratum— 

In Installment I of ‘“The Man Behind the 
Wheel’’ (Pusiic Sarety for June, 1954) two 
errors have been noted 

Line 8, Para. 1, Col. 3, P. 5 should read 
‘These 947 violators reported being involved in 
1 total of 550 accidents, or about one accident 
for every two subjects during the past three years.’ 

Item 3 (d) P. 38 should read: ‘'an aneducated 
sense of social responsibility.’’ 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








Sept. 10-11, Mobile, Ala. 

Fourth Annual Alabama Safety Con 
gress. Trathc Conference (Hotel Admiral 
Semmes), Farm & Home Conference 
(Battle House), Teen-Age Traffic Confer- 
ence (Battle House). Contact Don Costa, 
executive director, Alabama Safety Council, 
711 High St., Montgomery, Ala. 


Sept. 14-16, Cleveland 

Sixteenth Annual Ohio State Safety Con- 
ference (Hotel Carter). Contact Michael 
L. Stefani, general manager, Greater Cleve- 
land Safety Council, Suite 508, 2073 East 
Ninth Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio, 


Sept. 16-17, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-seventh Annual Maine State 
Safety Conference (Marshall House). Con- 
tact A. F. Minchin, secretary, Industrial 
Safety Division, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Augusta, Me. 


Sept. 26-30, New Orleans 

Sixty-first Annual Conference of the In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Roosevelt Hote!). Contact Leroy E. Wike, 
executive secretary, Mills Bldg. 17th at 
Pennsylvania Avenue, NW, Washington 6, 


a. © 


Sept. 27-30, Pittsburgh 

Annual Meeting of the American Transit 
Association (William Penn Hotel). Contact 
Arthur W. Baker, general secretary, 292 
Madison Ave.., New York 17, N Y. 

Oct. 7-8, Sacramento, Calif. 

Governor's Traffic Safety Conference 
Sacramento, California. For details contact 
W. A. Huggins, general secretary, 2490 
First Avenue, Box 898, Sacramento, Calif. 
Oct. 18-22, Chicago 

Forty-second National Safety Congress 
and Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel) 
Contact R. L. Forney, general secretary, 
National Safety Council, 425 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11. 

Nov. 16-17, Cincinnati 

Fourth Annual Greater Cincinnati Safety 
Conference (Netherland-Plaza Hotel). Con- 
tact Raymond E. Clift; executive director, 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council, 1203 
Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 2. 
Nov. 16-19, Los Angeles 

Annual Conference of the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administra- 
tors (Ambassador Hotel). Executive Com- 
mittee Meeting, Nov. 15. Contact L. § 
Harris, executive director, 912 Barr Bldg., 
Washington, D. C 


Slate 3 Fall 
Police Courses at NUTI 


Three short courses for police will 
be conducted at the Traffic Institute 
of Northwestern University in Evans- 
ton this fall. 

They are: Police Traffic Training, 
an introduction to police trafhc super- 
vision, Sept. 13 to Oct. 1; Accident 
Investigation Administration and Tech- 
niques, Oct. 4 to 22, and Trafhc Law 
Enforcement Administration and Tech- 
niques, Oct. 18 to Nov. 5. 

Important areas of management will 
be covered during the week in which 
the accident investigation and _ trafhc 
law enforcement courses overlap. 

The Police Trafhc Training Course 
gives a broad description of the trath« 
problem, indicates those who are re- 
sponsible for reducing accidents and 
relieving congestion, and gives par- 
ticular emphasis to the role of the 
police in this field. 

All three courses are part of a se- 
ries of integrated short courses devel- 
oped by the Trafhc Institute to train 
key police personnel in specific trafhc 
functions. 





Reduce Fraffic Hazards With 
Graubards 
Nationally Known Safety Patrol Equipment 
“THAT PROMOTES SAFETY” 


GRAUBARD’S equipment is nationally known as the school safety 
patrol equipment ‘that promotes safety.”’ It does this by fulfilling both 
of the conditions essential to an effective school safety patrol. 
First, it gives the wearer a definite sense of responsibility and a pride in doing his 
job well. 
Second, being “standard equipment” it is recognized by school children and motor 
ists alike, insuring their respect and cooperation. 
Check up on your equipment today—we’'ll be glad to make suggestions to help 
bring it up-to-date. 

Products available include: 


Peasonts 
Ganners 
Uniforms 
Caution Fiags 
Trafficones 


Raincocts Capes Caps 

White Rubber Arm Bands 
Leggings Boots 

Belts Jackets 


Badges Letters 


GRAUBARD’ 
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266 Mulberry St., 
Newark 2, N. J. 























Do Your Part 
in stopping 


Drunken 
Driving 


Now it’s up to you to help 
reduce the menace of the 
highways in your commu- 
nity. 

By adding to your present 
procedure a simple acci- 
dent must for determining 
intoxication. 


The Harger Drunkometer, 
used nationally in industry 
and police departments, is 
the oldest and most widely 
used of the breath methods 
and is now used by the 
New York Police Depart- 
ment. 


It convicts the guilty, pro- 
tects the innocent, and in 
every one of the hundreds 
of communities that use it, 
the Drunkometer reduces 
traffic accidents due to in- 
toxication. 


Write today for full informa- 
tion on how you can lick the 
drinking driver problem in 
your community. 


{sk for folder S-107 
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Go-Go Green Cross 


NV ANAGER Paul Richards of the Chicago White Sox gets a plaque from 
- Paul H. Coburn, director, Motor Transportation Division of the National 
Safety Council. Recognition of Richards was based on his assistance in making 
the Council's film “Championship Performance” (See Page 2). Sox players 
are—Billy Pierce, at left, Harry Dorish, right. 





New NSC Booklet 


on Bus Driver Training 


The National Safety Council’s new 
driver training booklet ‘Passenger 
Safety” shows bus drivers how they 
can prevent boarding, alighting and 
on-board accidents 

Emphasizing the passenger as the 
key to the company’s business and to 
the operator's job, ‘Passenger Safety” 
covers skills and attitudes that safe- 
guard the rider from the time he steps 
off the curb to board the bus until 
he has safely alighted at the end of 
his trip. 


Among the subjects covered are 
proper curbing, proper method of 
discharging passengers and how to 
avoid quick starts and sudden stops. 
Operators are reminded that falls on 
board result not only from sudden 
starts and stops but also from unsafe 
conditions in the vehicle 


The booklet shows that passenger 
accidents result in liability claims the 
same as traffic accidents and that both 
can be sharply reduced by observing 
the common sense rules of safe opera- 
tion. 

For a sample copy of “Passenger 
Safety” and quantity prices, write the 
National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, III. 








ACCIDENT 
“VIZ-U-LIZER” 


Board comes in (3) sections which 
are interchangeable — possible to 
simulate different types of inter- 
sections. 


. Glossy plastic coated paper 
mounted on sturdy fibre board— 
can be cleaned with damp cloth. 


; Size of Sections 
Counter Style, 14" wide x 22" 
eee $6.95 
Brief Case Style, 9" wide x 
| ee er 


Fleet of realistic plastic autos in- 
cluded scaled to size of board. 
Fleet for counter size contains 
truck trailer which swivels. 


For Details Write 


SALES-AID CO. 
Box 1142 


Dept. P7 Trenton, N. J. 
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OPERAFION SAFETY 















TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
Nep H. DeEarsorn, president of 


the National Safety Council, recently FOR SEPTEMBER POSTING 


announced the appointment of Joseph ie 
IMPRINT DEADLINE JULY 15th 
M. Kaplan as chairman of the Coun- 


pe ton education commit- GUARDED or 
UNGUARDED 









the appointment, 
Mr. Kaplan is 
bringing his many 
years of —, 
ence in the local 
safety council field 
to the aid of the 
Operation Safety 
program, a project of the committee. 







The committee, with a membership 
of 70 leaders in traffic safety and pub- 
lic relations fields, also has among its 
current projects the production of edu- 










cational films, training programs and ~~ 
materials for public safety education Y * 1 eee 
workers. a aan te s 
NATIONAL Barety COUNCIL NATIONAL SAFETY councie 
Mr. Kaplan is a member of the 
P T-0227-C 25x38 T-0226-B 17x23 





board of directors of the National 
Safety Council and secretary-manager 
of the Greater Los Angeles Chapter, ADVANCE SHOWING FOR OCTOBER POSTING 
NSC. He joined the Greater Los An- IMPRINT DEADLINE AUGUST 15th 
geles Chapter in 1938 as that organ- 
ization’s first employee. 


He is one of the founders of the CUT YOUR 


Operation Safety type program, which 
he directed in the Los Angeles area, SPEED 


and has been responsible for making 
the Greater Los Siges Chapter vas AFTER DARK 
of the outstanding safety organizations PELE. ng 
in the country. In Southern California —>S—_  —_——ra 
he is known, simply, as ‘Mr. Safety.” sicatiiie 

He holds a B.A. degree from the 
University of California at Los An- 
geles and is a graduate of the Har- 
vard Bureau for Street Traffic Re- 
search. He is a member of the 
Southern California Industrial Safety 
Society; chairman of the Public Rela- 
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Local Safety Organizations, and vice 
president for the Pacific Coast, Asso- 
ciation of Safety Council Executives. 
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As chairman of the public safety i ons a — s 
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C Size 29 23 9 17 
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safety field to accept the presidency of on all orders for imprinting 
the Ohio Mechanics Institute, 4 Cin- *Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders 
cinnati engineering school. 
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These Commandments 


KEEP YOU OUT OF TRAFFIC TROUBLE 


POSTER PRICES 1 es inne U1 Too shalt oot @ 
: . ‘ A ¢ NOt speed ot traffic signals 
Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription M. Thou shalt nop 1), Thou sholt aot disobey 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/.''xI!'/2'') and (2) "'B" toe closely toliow | Vil. sai 
size (17''x23''). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: _— 
City Truck City Bus Annual price 1-4 sets, $7.68 per set; ae Vill. Thou shalt not race 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, Tight-of-wg train 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. ” ink 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal . : 1X. Thou shalt not drin 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: heodtights and drive 
100-999 1000-4999* 3 not pass 
055 045 X, Thou het 


A size—assorted ° ‘ ills or 
—same , ‘ 05 04 i at curves, bi . 

B size—assorted : ‘ 16 13 intersections 
—same ‘ : AS 12 


(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National oe FES 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
posters 17''x23"'. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of 

posting is required on all orders for imprinting. “Write for prices on quantities a i 

posting is requi V-0235-B 17x23 

















ACCIDENTS DONT JUST HAPPEN 
— they are caused! 
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AVOID POWER TRUCK 
1 ACCIDENTS 


ALWAYS 
PALLETS SHOULD BE SHIFT 


O leaded right voaee 
O stacked straight ; 
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PATIENCE 


is a virtue 
oY that helps you 


“ SAFE 
\ PREVENT INVESTMENTS 


—from every angle 


— accidents 


... your driving 


REFLECTS YOUR DESIRE 
TO PREVENT ACCIDENTS 
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— But can you convince yourself? 
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AT THIS POINT you should have 


1 Positioned your vehicle 
2 Signeled your intentions 
2 Checked reor-view mirrors 


"Benny t @ a 4. : 5 ay FROM THIS POINT you must 
A normal guy ‘till he sees “red” nT | We neh inning tn 
And demonstrates his wrath j : 

He'll Bull his way, won't use his head— 
You'd best avoid his path. 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller 


Director, NSC Statistical Division 


May traffic toll—2,960—down 3 per cent from May 
last year. Travel up 4 per cent as deaths drop 5 


per cent. Mileage death rate (6.1) new record low. 


OTOR-VEHICLE deaths in May 
totaled 2,960, a drop of 3 per 
cent from the toll in May last year. 
For five months, deaths totaled 
13,470, down 5 per cent and nearly 
700 deaths fewer than in 1953. 
Every month in 1954 has shown 
a decrease in deaths as compared with 
last year. (More complete informa- 
tion for January has resulted in an 
earlier comparison of “no change” 
being revised to a “minus” 2 per 
cent). A check of the records as far 
back as 1946 did not reveal any par- 
allel year in which deaths decreased 
during each of the first five months. 
Travel is still on the upswing. At 
the end of four months, motor vehicle 


mileage was 4 per cent higher than 
in the previous year. For these same 
months, deaths were down 5 per cent 
for a record low mileage death rate 
of 6.1 (deaths per 100,000,000 ve- 
hicle miles). 


For five months, 30 states had 
fewer deaths, 17 had more deaths and 
one showed no change. States with 
fewer deaths were: 

5 Months 

West Virginia ..... 

South Carolina .... 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

North Dakota 

Washington ............. 

MGIIEING 5.5 ick ; 

North Carolina . 

Virginia 


% Change 
—35% 
—28% 

.-. 27% 

. —22% 
—22% 

. —21% 
—20% 
—19% 
—19% 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


MONTH 1952 
2,700 
2,620 
2,700 
2,620 
3,230 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 


1953 


2,960 


2,510 


2,780 
2,850 


3,050 


1952-54 
Change 


+7% 


1953-54 


1954 Change 


2,900 
2,460 —6% 
2,530 —6% 
2,620 0 

2,960 —8% 





Five Months 
June 

July 

August 

September 
October 
November 
December 


13,870 
3,070 
3,220 
3,660 
3,310 
3,580 
3,640 
3,650 


14,150 


3,100 
3,250 
3,700 
3,250 
3,650 
3,280 
3,920 





TOTAL 38,000 


38,300 


13,470 —3% 


All figures are National Safety Council estimates. The 1954 national estimate is 
arrived at by assuming that the percentage change from 1953 to 1954 in the states 
reporting for both years reflects the 1953-54 change in the entire country. Since national 
estimates made in this way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are 
made from time to time as new reports are received for the various months. For this 
reason the figures given above for 1954 may differ slightly from figures for the same 
months which will be published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. 


Connecticut atest 
Ce 5 
Maryland 
Arkansas 
Missouri .. 
Mississippi 
New Jersey 
Delaware 
Pennsylvania 
Kentucky 
Vermont 
Ohio 

New York 
Indiana 
Kansas 
Arizona 
Utak 

Idaho 
Illinois 
Michigan 
Oregon 


Cities did better than the nation 
as a whole. For 495 reporting cities, 
deaths were 12 per cent lower in May, 
and 11 per cent lower for the first five 
months of the year. 


Among the 495 reporting cities, 
346 had perfect records in May. Of 
these, the three largest were: Cincin- 
nati, Ohio (504,000), Columbus, Ohio 
(375,900), and Rochester, N. Y. 
(332,500). 

Of the cities with fewer deaths after 
five months, the following have popu- 
lations of more than 200,000: 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1953-1954 
1 7 


4,000 —+—+ 
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Decrease Decrease _ CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 


City in Deaths Per Cent 
Kansas City, Mo.....17 —50% FIRST 5 MONTHS, 1953 TO 1954 


San Antonio, Tex...13 —48% 
Honolulu, T. H. 5 

Portland, Ore. . 10 2 NH. +337, 
Norfolk, Va. . 3 —430 baa a vt. - 82° 
Fort Worth, Tex... 9 > ; 

Omaha, Nebr. 3 
Richmond, Va. 4 
Baltimore, Md. 18 
Buffalo, N. Y. 10 
Oakland, Calif. ...... 7 
Oklah’a City, Okla. 3 
San Diego, Calif. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Toledo, Ohio .......... : . . 
Washington, D. C. ; , NATIONAL 
Philadelphia, Pa. _.1 ” ESTIMATE 
Columbus, Ohio 5 MONTHS 
Indianapolis, Ind. % . - %, 
Kaopeees, TI ...........2 / ° 
New York, N. Y.....2 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Houston, Tex. . 
Long Beach, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


2 
1 
l 


BB decreases BB creases on wo CHANGE 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities except Louisi- average of deaths will remain at the present average for the 
ana and Michigan where registrars of vital statistics report. rest of the year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1953, 

census. 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated an- 
nual number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that 
deaths for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal 
pattern. State population rate is the estimated annual number Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly miles of travel. 


States shown in heavy type have improved in 1954 compared 
with 1953, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 


(Figures in parentheses following the 1954 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 








% Changes % Changes 
Months Deaths 1953 1952 Months Deaths 1953 1952 
Re- Identical Period to to Re- Identical Period 
ported 1954 1953 1952 1954 1954 ported 1954 1953 1952 











TOTAL 
JS. ......5 13,470 14,150 13,870 5% 
313 265 258 + 18% 
160 170 143 6% 
139 163 165 15% 
1,130 1,341 1,307 16% 
109 33% 
72 19% 
29 11% 
397 0 
15% 
5% 
3% 
6% 
26% 
6% 
10% 
12% 
27% 
16% 
22% 
3% 


27% 


| ++ 
Nw 


N 


0 


649 

18 

315 28% 
55 : t 4% 
275 2 7% 
880 + 3% 
74 5% 
25 8% 
353 19% 
184 21% 
176 — 35% 
273 288 + 6% 
44 52 + 18% 

CANADIAN PROVINC 

47 31 — 21% 
14 15 -+- 50% 
172 176 + 17% 
26 27 — 77% 


Cernrenevanw 


PRAAAAAvrnnaAvwauwvUuUiwv Uw 
~» 


a 


L+Hl tl +l ++i el +++4s | 


- 12% 
14% 
20% 
40% 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents 
that occurred in the city. Nontraffic 
motor-vehicle deaths (where the accident 
occurred on home or industrial premises) 
are not included; nor are deaths in the 
city from accidents occurring outside. 


Rankings are based on the 1954 regis- 


1954 1954 
Five Months Reg. Pop. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES..................... 2.5 8.9 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


Los Angeles, Calif 132 125 
. Detroit, Mich. 91 100 
. Philadelphia, Pa. 67 79 

All cities in this group Semin 
i. Chicago. Il. 155 175 172 
5. New York, N. Y. 230 255 2 


Group IT (750,000 to 1,000,000) 


. Washington, D. C. at 2:2 
. Baltimore, Md. 35 $3 §$ 
San Francisco, Calif... 33 25 32 
All cities in this group ian 
. St. Louis, Mo. 46 47 
Cleveland, Ohio 45 44 


eae) 
| 7o° 
www nn 


Group IIT (500,000 to 750,000) 


Seattle, Wash 20 16 23 
?. Dallas, Tex as ae ae 
. Buffalo, N. Y. 20 30 16 
Milwaukee, Wis 22 2h. 36 
. Pittsburgh, Pa. 20 22 22 
. Houston, Tex. . 31 33 29 
All cities in this group 
. Cincinnati, Ohio 20 25 15 
Jew Orleans, La 25 19 26 


oe. 
nw A 


AOBDOBOBINA~ 
_ 
SMWOONNO® 


AWNNNWINNN 


aanlane 


Group TV (350,000 to 500,000) 


1. Denver, Colo. 

. Portland, Ore. 

- Columbus, Ohio 

- San Antonio, Tex. 

. Oakland, Calif. : 
All cities in this group 

. Kansas City, Mo.... 

- San Diego, Calif. 

- Indianapolis, Ind. 
Memphis, Tenn 
Atlanta, Ga. 


BRYNNNWNNe ee 
OP RDUVYV Awe OV 
RIA DWBDOWMDIN BA 

4mai 


~~ mt pet 


Group V_ (200,006 


- Omaha, Nebr. 
- Oklahoma City, Okla. 
. Honolulu, T. H. 
- Norfolk, Va. 
Providence, R. I 
. Richmond, Va. 
- Toledo, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Syracuse, N. Y 
. Fort Worth, Tex. 
- Rochester, N. Y 
All cities in this group 
St. Paul, Minn 18 
Jacksonville, Fla 12 
. Long Beach, Calif. 20 
Worcester, Mass. .. 9 
. Birmingham, Ala. . 20 
Tampa, Fla. . 0 


DNRS 


be D co Wn ln Do eS 


a0 DQ wD 


Saha Bee aaah 


Group VI (100,000 to 


. Berkeley, Calif 
. Peoria, Hl. 
. Little Rock, Ark. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
5. tice, N.Y. 
. Flint, Mich. 
’. Rockford, Ill. 


. Erie, Pa. 


26. Spokane, Wash. ... 
28. Nashville, Tenn. - 
30. Salt Lake City, Utah 


34. Fort Wayne, Ind.. 


29. Lorain, Ohio 


tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1953 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 


Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1954 1954 
Five Months Reg. Pop. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


. Corpus Christi, Tex..... 
Austin, Tex. ....... “i 
. Sacramento, Calif. 
. Trenton, N. J.... 
- Montgomery, Ala. .... 
. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
- Des Moines, 
- Hartford, Conn. 
. Lubbock, Tex. 
- Wilmington, Del. 
. Bridgeport, Conn. 
- Elizabeth, N. J 
. New Haven, 
, peek, fe, ...... 
3. Pasadena, Calif. 
. Shreveport, La. ......... 
All cities in this group 
. San Jose, Calif 


Ne RMN w aN 
AADADAWAS LAK OBWoWwna 
_ 


> aN WN ww 


_ 


. Wichita, Kans. 


a H 
OWI AY RAY DS IROAYNAOGOS! WARLVWUANN SBBARWA AW 


. South Bend, Ind... 


- Evansville, Ind. 
. Tacoma, Wash. ..... 
- Waterbury, Conn. 


ee 


~ me Peo, Tex:.......... 
». Duluth, Minn. . 

. Canton, Ohio ..... 

. Yonkers, N. Y... 

. Baton Rouge, La 

— A» Vo eae 
. Allentown, ie 
2. Aruaetoa. Va. ......... 
. Reading, Pa. ......... 
i4. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


nN 


We DOH WO AK OAD Aw AN! 
UNE ROOOUDARLUNN HH Sw BU UALU RUNES 


NE SPOR NNCCSOAS OS SOHN BN OY RR RAR RAR 
BOANDBAOVYNNDBOGSWN RAR ADYSUNSCAWUNYARRBUDSOALD 
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et tt et et 


Group VII (50,000 


7s. eee 
. Raleigh, N. C 
- Topeka, Kans. ............ 
Binghamton, N. Y..... 
East Orange, N. J.... 
. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Aurora, Ill. ......... 
. Lakewood, Ohio 
. Alameda, Calif. ... 

- New Rochelle, N. Y. 
. Wheeling, W. Va. 

. Brockton, Mass. 

. Schenectady, N. Y. 
. Lincoln, Neb. = 
. Alexandria, Va. 

. Racine, Wis. ..... 

. Sioux City, Ia...... 

. Stockton, Calif. 

. Muncie, Ind. ... 

- St. Joseph, Mo. 

. Johnstown, Pa. 

. Columbus, Ga. .. 

. Evanston, Il. 
24. Waterloo, Ia. ...... 

. Mount Vernon, 

- Durham, N. (€ 
- Glendale, Calif. - 
. Charleston, S. C 


co 


CBN AVAWNh 


St tN ee at et et et tt ND et tt eB OOOO 


30. Kalamazoo, Mich 
. Greenville, S. C 
2. Winston-Salem, N. C. 
3. Dubuque, Ia. 
. Pueblo, Colo. 
. Pittsfield, Mass. . 
. Santa Monica, Calif. 
. Greensboro, N. C. 
. Decatur, Ill. 
. Davenport, la 
. Pontiac, Mich. 
. Saginaw, Mich 
. Hamilton, Ohio 
. Orlando, Fla. 
. Jackson, Miss. .. 
. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
. Lynn, Mass. 
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~ 
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84. Gadsden, Ala. 


total vehicle registration—from large to 
small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1954 compared with 1953. 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950. 


: 1954 1954 
Five Months Reg. Pop 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 


All cities in this group........... 

- New Britain, Conn..... 

- Bay City, i a 
- San Mateo, Calif 

- Columbia, S. C.. 
- Portland, Me. 

. Albuquerque, 

- Covington, Ky. 

Madison, Wis. 

- Manchester, 

- Roanoke, Va. 

- Terre Haute, 

- Lancaster, Pa. 

. Joliet, Ill. 

. Springfield, 

- San Bernardino, Calif. 
ek ee 
. Springfield, Ohio 

. Lansing, Mich. . 

. Kenosha, Wis. 

. Dearborn, Mich 
57. Jackson, Mich. 

. Macon, Ga. 

. Medford, Mass 
ene, mM. J... 

. Portsmouth, Va. 

. Oak Park, 

- East Chicago, Ind..... 
. Green Bay, Wis 

- Charleston, W. Va. 

. St. Petersburg, 

. Springfield, 

. Pawtucket, R. I... 

- Fort Smith, Ark... 

. Bethlehem, Pa. .......... 
. Cedar Rapids, Ia..... 
2. Hammond, Ind. 

. Stamford, Conn. 


os on 


~ 
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. Atlantic ‘City, N. J... 


Group VIII (25,000 to $0,000) 


« Bette, Idaho ........... 

West Allis, Wis. 
Anderson, Ind. . 

. Billings, Mont. 
Vancouver, Wash. 
Wyandotte, Mich. .... 
ite Plains, N. Y. 
. Independence, Mo. .. 
. Elgin, Ill. 
aukegan, 
. Lakeland, Fla. p 
. Oshkosh, Wis. : 
> "<> ie 
. Plainfield, N. J 
nid, la. ‘ 

. Middletown, Ohio 

. Bloomfield, N. | 

. Newport News, Va. 

. Eau Claire, Wis 

. Portsmouth, Ohio 
21. Manchester, 

. Newburgh, N. Y..... 
23. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
24. Bloomington, Ind. .. 

. Chicopee, Mass. .. 

. Pine Bluff, Ark.... 

. Wausau, Wis. 

. Rochester, Minn. 

. Burlington, Ia. ... 

. Stratford, Conn. . 

- Danville, Va. ............ 
2. Galesburg, Ill. ..... 
33. Bloomington, 

4, Manitowoc, 

. Alliance, Ohio .. 

. Fitchburg, Mass. 

. Bristol, Conn. 

. Fairmont, W. Va 

. Provo, Utah .. 

. Superior, Wis. 

. New Kensington, Pa. 
2. University City, Mo. 

. Shaker Heights, Ohio 
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1954 1954 > 1954 1954 1954 1954 
Five Months Reg. Pop Five Months Reg. Pop Five Months Reg. 
1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 1954 1953 1952 Rate Rate 1954 1953 1952 Rate 


Teaneck, N. J. 
5. Belmont, Mass. .. 
. Colorado Spgs., Colo. 
. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
. Mansfield, Ohio 
. Abilene, Tex. 
- Reno, Nev. . 
. Elkhart, Ind. 
San Leandro, Calif... 
i Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
. Cheyenne, Wyo. 
. West Hartford, Conn. 
5. Lafayette, Ind. ... 
- Rock Island, IIl.. 
. Richmond, Ind. 
. Elyria, Ohio ne 
. Jamestown, N. 
. Meriden, Conn. 
. Zanesville, Ohio 
. Muskegon, Mich. ... 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
. Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
. East Cleveland, Ohio 
ie eg ee, 
. Fargo, N. D.. ‘eed 
. Cuyahoga Falls, rs 
. East Hartford, Conn. 
. Danbury, Conn. 
oT ae. ye eee 
. Fond du Lac, Wis..... 
. Kankakee, Il. 
. Steubenville, Ohio 
Watertown, N. 
" All cities in + Fg group 
. Mason City, Ia... 
. Norwich, Conn. 
Kingston, BM. ¥. 
lest Haven, Conn... 
. Lockport, N. Y...... 
. Gainesville, Fla. 
ae | a ee 
i. Hackensack, N. a 
; Middletown, Conn. 
. Lake Charles, La. 
. Petersburg, Va. ; 
. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Torrington, Conn. 
Tucson, Ariz. 
. Greenwich, Conn. 
2. Pomona, Caliif. 
3. Elmira, N. Y. 
. Fairfield, Conn. 
. Everett, Wash. ... 
. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
inona, Minn. é 
. Parma, Ohio 
. Appleton, Wis. 
. Great Fails, Mont. 
. Hagerstown, Md. 

2. Odessa, Tex. ..... 

3. Tallahassee, Fla. ..... 
. Royal Oak, Mich.... 
. Arlington, Mass. 

. Waltham, Mass. af 
. Sandusky, Ohio ........ 
. Highland Pk., Mich 
. Barberton, Ohio 

. High Point, N. C.... 
. Warren, Ohio 

. Montclair, N. J.. 

. Granite City, Ill.. 

4. Norwalk, Conn. 

. Becke. Oho wa... 
. Council Bluffs, Ia.. 
. Oak Ridge, Tenn..... 
. St. Cloud, Minn... 
. Lincoln Park, Mich... 
. W. Palm Beach, Fla. 
. Marion, Ohio ..... : 
. Ferndale, Mich. 

3. Lynchburg, Va. 

4. Milford, Conn. 

. Rapid City, S. D....... 
26. Hamtramck, Mich. 
. Concord, N. 2 
Grand Forks, 
. Kearny, N. J 
. New London, Conn. 
. Lwr. Merion Twp., Pa 

2. West Orange, N. J. 
. Wauwatosa, Wis. 

. Vallejo, Calif. 
. Hamden, Conn. 
. Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


9. Holland, Mich 
10. Janesville, Wis. 
11. Ypsilanti, Mich. 
12. Chillicothe, Ohio 
13. Uniontown, Pa. 
14. Longview, Wash. 
15. Ponca City, Okla 
16. Austin, Minn. 
17. Lodi, Calif. 
18. Boulder, Colo . 
19. East Detroit, Mich. 
20. La Porte, Ind. 
21. Richland, Wash. 
22. Bell, Calif. 
23. Sumter, S. C. 
24. Logansport, Ind. 
25. Big Springs, Tex . Goshen, Ind. . 
26. Fort Meyers, Fila. . Frankfort, Ind. . 
27. Hazel Park, Mich. ) : 33. Lake Worth, Fla.. 
28. Freeport, Iil. mel 4. Orangeburg, S. C 
29. Fremont, aes a . Connersville, Ind. 
30. Statesville, N. C : . Albert Lea, Minn. 
31. Chicago Heights, Ill. . Garfield Heights, O. 
32. Vincennes, Ind. . Garland, Tex. d 
33. Frederick, Md. 
34. Port Chester, N : 
35. Ames, Ia. F 
36. Huntington, Ind. 
37. Minot, D 
38. Kinston, N. C. 
39. La Grange, Ill 
40. Hibbing. Minn. 
41. Ocala, Fla. -.. 
i2. Aberdeen, S. D. 
43. Astoria, Ore. 
44. Anchorage, Alaska 
45. Webster Groves, Mo 
46. Bristol, Pa. ... 
17. McAlester, Okla . Attleboro, Mass. .- 
48. Emporia, Kans . Windham, Conn. 
49. Marietta, Ohio ) . Norfolk, Neb. ~ 
50. Streator, Ill. ) ) . Muskegon Hts., Mich 
51. So. Portland. Me . Las Cruces, N. 
52. Kennewick, Wash. , East Moline, i 
53. Scillwater, Okla. .. d ¥ . Sault See. Marie, Mich. 
54. Westport, Conn. ° : . Beaver Dam, Wis... 
$5. Highland Park, Ill ) y . Marshfield. Wis. 
East Lansing, Mich ) ) ) . Ansonia, Conn. 
57. Cedar Falls, Ia ) 3. Salisbury, N. C.... 
58. Jeffersonville. Ind. ; ; 4. Fort Madison, Ia. 
59. Brainerd, Minn. . : . Calumet City, IIl.. 
Elmwood Park, Iil 5. Rahway, N. J.... 
61. Greenwood, Miss ) ) C ) | Westfield, N J 
2. Fostoria. Ohio ) ) 68. Red Wing, Minn 
Richfield, Minn ) ) . Marinette, Wis 
Arkansas Citv, Kans ) . Redlands, Calif. 
. Brawley, Calif. . . : . River Forest, Ill 
Cranford, N. J ) ).0 . Robbinsdale, Minn 
. Watertown. Wis ) 3. Ironwood, Mich. 
. Se. Augustine, Fla. 5 : Beacon, N. Y 
Moorhead, Minn ).0 ) . Winchester, Conn. 
. East Haven, Conn ) ) . Windsor, Conn. 
Peru, Ind ) ( ).0 1 Ridgefield Pk., N. J 
Naugatuck. Conn ) D ) 8. Wallingford, Conn 
Fergus Falls. Minn ) ) l Groton, Conn 
elresonnesn | Minn ) . Mansfield, Conn 
. Shorewood, Wis. . . 1 Watertown, Conn 
5. Lamesa, Tex D ) ) 182. Middleboro, Mass 
Sweetwater, Tex , ) 183. River Rouge, Mich 
So. Orange, N. J 0 ) 1 0.0 184. Killingly, Conn 
Vernon, Conn 0 ).0 Enfield, Conn 
. Gardner, Mass. 
. Wethersfield, Conn. . ; TE BEC 
. St. Joseph, Mich ) ) ) CANADIAN CITIE 
Atchison. Kans 
. Rocky River, Ohio vv B « 
Hawthorn J J ) . ancouver, e se 
; Mitchell, ‘s. D. i d. 2. Montreal, Que. 
37. Winnetka, Ill ) 3. Toronto, Ont 
Van Wert. Ohio 
. Virginia, Minn 
. Rye, N. Y ) ) ) 
. Massena, N. Y ).0 . * 
2. Shelton, Conn y ‘ ) Station WOWO in 
3. Charles City, la ) ) ° 
Bristol, Va 0 Water Safety Campaign 
Cudahy, vis ) ) 
poem ; Radio station WOWO, Fort Wayne, 
og ° an , , ‘ . 
Bellefontaine, Ohio .. 0 0 .0 0 Ind., has begun a summer campaign 
le >¢ q M Ss ) - “oa c ” 
meet ee ig mae for “Safety Around the Lakes,” to 
ee We ° 8 continue till Labor Day. At station 
2. ien, Conn. ; : . Z ” 
Bemidji, Minn .0 0 breaks and on minute spots, WOWO 
weer Two Rivers, Wis ) ) POS i . no tatu — : 
Group IX (10,000 ,000) . So. Milwaukee, Wis. ) ) listeners will hear safety _ Precautions 
si Grosse Pte, Pk, Mich. 2 0 0. to follow at the lakes. A few items to 
. adillac, Mich ) 1 . ‘" 
. La Salle, Ill. 0 0. be stressed are the importance of adults 
: ae ea learning to swim, swimming precau 
- Branford, Conn. ae 0 0. tions in unfamiliar waters, and the 
= outhington, ,onn, , > o 
Webster, Mass. ... 0 value of swimming at the well guarded 
. Derby, Conn : ) C 5001s 
West ‘Lafayette. Ind f 


116. Stonington, Conn. .. 0 
All cities in this group 
7. Klamath Falls, Ore. 
8. Monroe, Mich. 
. Waukesha, Wis. 
. Walla Walla, Wash. 
. Mankato, Minn. 
. Niles, a sd 
- Rock Hill, S. C.. 
Meadville, Pa. 
. Endicott, N. Y. 
. Roseville, Mich. 
Tiffin, Ohio é mw 
. St. Louis Pk., Minn. 
29. Bismarck, D 
Owosso, Mich. 
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. Leominster, Mass 

. Reidsville, N. C. 

. Sterling, Ill. ..... 

2. Xenia, Ohio .... 

3. Annapolis, Md 

. Stevens Point, 

° Hollywood, a. 

. New Bern, N. 
Alpena, Mich. . " 
. Coral Gables, Fla. 
Highland Park, Tex. 
. Faribault, Minn. .. 
. Garden City, Kans.. 
Niles, Ohio 
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. Modesto, Calif. 

Las Vegas, Nev.. 
Birmingham, Mich 
Kenmore, N. Y. 
Casper, Wyo. .. 

. Kingsport, Tenn. 
Benton, Harbor, Mich. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers are invited to send in announcements of new products, 


or improved special features. 


Only items which can be considered as 


“news” to our readers will be published. Additional information on these 
news items may be obtained by writing direct to the manufacturer. It 
will help in identifying the product to mention these announcements. 


Stay-Awake Signal Horn System 

The “Sta-Awake’’ device is designed to 
alert drivers when they are about to fall 
asleep at the wheel. The system consists 
of a pair of eyeglasses on which a slanted, 
transparent shield is contact fitted in the 
bow, and a signal horn which is attached 
to the vehicle dashboard. The horn is 
sounded any time the driver's head is in- 
clined beyond the angle of the transparent 
shield. Distributor of this product, Pollak 
Industrial Corporation, 417 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y., claims this battery 
operated device gives an immediate warn- 
ing any time the driver's head nods due to 
{rowsiness 


Overhead Highway Sign Support 

The Union Metal Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Canton 5, Ohio, announces a new 
type of overhead sign support designed to 


provide good visibility, particularly in com- 
plex multilane highway systems. This unit 
utilizes the same construction principles 
Monotube continuous-taper, cold 
rolled street lighting poles, which Union 
Metal also manufactures 


used in 


Vehicle Safety Belt 
The Aero Belt distributed by Aero 
Brokerage, 6655 San Fernando Road, Glen 
dale, Calif., is manufactured of nylon fab 
ric which the manufacturer claims has a 
tensile strength of 3,600 pounds. Available 


in a number of colors, the belt can be 


installed in any model car. It is available 
in a double assembly for two passengers or 
as a Single belt for either passenger or 
driver. 
Power Megaphone 
This new, self-contained power mega- 


phone nas been designed to amplify the 
human voice 1,000 times, according to its 
manufacturer, Audio Equipment Company, 
Inc., 805 Middle Neck Road, Great Neck, 
N. Y. Because of this high amplification, 
the manufacturer states that vocal com- 
mands can be projected even in high wind 
and noise situations. 

The unit, weighing five pounds includ- 
ing batteries, is designed for one-hand op- 
eration. The microphone incorporates a 
patented anti-feedback teature to eliminate 
static and other microphone noises. Of 
waterproof construction, the power mega- 
phone will amplify 5,000 ten-second mes- 
sages without battery change. 


Portable Barrier 

The ‘‘Safe-T-Bar’”’ barrier is a lightweight 
assembly consisting of three basic parts: a 
hinged sign frame, a folding “A” leg as- 
sembly, and an adjustable-height single 
leg. The manufacturer states that this 
simple: design makes it possible to erect 
a variety of barricades: continuous barriers 
of any length, enclosure barricades around 
manholes or excavations. The joints be- 
tween sign frame units are articulated so 
the barrier can follow irregular lines, while 
adjustable height single legs will accom- 





Months 


Motor-Vehicle Injuries 


Of the 31 states reporting injury data for three months, 12 had increases 
in injuries, 18 had decreases and 1 indicated no change. In addition, 3 states 
reported for only two months and 1 for only one month. In total, deaths 
decreased 2 per cent whereas injuries increased 1 per cent. 


Deaths 


1954 and 1953 


Injuries 
1953 1954 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES, 


% Changes 
1953 to 1954 
Deaths 


1954 
Ratio of 
Injuries 

to Deaths 


Reported 1954 
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modate uneven terrain. Additional informa- 
tion may be obtained from the distributor, 
Barmotive Products, Inc., 440 Peralta Ave- 
nue, San Leandro, Calif. 


Heavy Duty Stop and Tail Lamps 

A new series of heavy duty stop and tail 
lamps has been introduced by the Yankee 
Metal Products Corporation. The lamps 
feature a double filament 6-volt bulb with 
3 and 21 candlepower filaments. The red 


lens made of fadeproof plastic acts also as 
a reflector. The license illumination lens 
is made of glass. Lamps are made of heavy 
gauge steel and finished in glossy baked 
black enamel over corrosion-resistant Bond- 
erite. For detailed information, write Yan- 
kee Metal Products Corporation, Norwalk, 
Conn. 


Windshield Wiper 
A special, reflectorized mounting for 
windshield wipers called “Safe-See Wiper 
Aid” has been developed by the Nemic 
Manufacturing Company, 10 Cottage Grove 
S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. Faced with 


yellow Scotch-Lite, these dual-purpose re- 
flectors are mounted to the wiper arms with 
a single screw. They create a night time 
safety signal, and at the same time utilize 
headwind pressure, set up by the forward 
motion of the car to properly press or seat 
the blades to the glass. According to the 
manufacturer, this latter feature minimizes 
wiper streaks and skip-overs due to worn 
or floating wiper blades 


For additional information about new 
products, write directly to the manufac- 
turers. 
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Raymond E. Clift 
to. Cincinnati Safety Post 


Captain Raymond E. Clift of the 
Cincinnati Police Department is the 
new executive director of the Greater 
Cincinnati Safety Council, it was an- 
nounced by President Fred R. Rauch. 
He succeeds Kenneth R. Miller, who 
has resigned to become president of 
the Ohio Mechanics Institute in Cin- 
cinnati. 

Captain Clift, who assumed his 


new duties June 7, was a member of 
the Cincinnati Police Department for 
close to 20 years. At the time of his 
resignation from the force he was 
superintendent of the Police Academy 
and public relations officer for the 
Department. 

The new executive director is a full- 
fledged lawyer and a graduate of the 
Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute long course, the F.B.I. National 
Academy at Washington, and the City 
Manager Institute in Chicago. 








ARE YOU 
BUDGETING FOR CHEMICAL TESTS? 


Have You Weighed the Features a Comprehensive Chemical 
Test of the Drinking Driver Should and Can Possess?** 


ACCURACY: which preserves evidence to prove 
chemically that it was alcohol and not something else 
which was affecting the suspect; which can be cross 
checked long after the test, by a chemist selected by 
the detense; 

which in every important step, from the inspection and 
approval of the condition of the testing equipment 
immediately before use to the preparation and inter- 
pretation of the evidence thereby obtained, is assured 
by the supervision of a qualified chemist or toxicolo- 
gist, and is therefore comparable to that accuracy 
rightfully demanded in courts of justice of a test for 
arsenic, strychnine or any other drug or poison. 


ON-THE-SPOT TESTING: to guide the officer's im- 
mediate action and prevent the sometimes tragic 
error of jailing without medical attention an innocent 
victim suffering, perhaps, from concussion, diabetes, 
brain tumor or other malady, but mistakenly thought 
to be drunk. 


PORTABILITY: to permit prompt collection of the sample for the chemist before the 
effect of time alters the evidence of condition of suspect at time of his offense. 


SIMPLICITY OF OPERATION: to facilitate the officer's ON-THE-SPOT test, and 
to protect the chain of evidence from impairment. 


DIVORCEMENT of the processing (by the trained scientist) of the important chemical 
evidence from association with the objective symptoms (observed by the arresting 
officer) to promote even-handed justice for all. 


ENLIGHTENED ECONOMY for the community by reducing the percentage of cases 
contested in court, and by increasing the number justly convicted because of the 
sound evidence assured by the above essential features inherent in every test made 
with an Intoximeter. Net equipment cost for the double test $2.50. 


A public discussion of chemical testing and demonstration of the Intoximeter may be 
arranged in your area for a representative group of officials and citizens concerned 
with traffic safety and law enforcement. Our lecturer will welcome the demonstration 


of other types of tests at the same time for WE INVITE COMPARISONS. 


Write for Booklet K which discusses the Importance of attention to the above essentials 
of a chemical testing program as related to many court cases bearing on the meaning 
and ADMISSIBILITY OF CHEMICAL TEST EVIDENCE in courts thruout the United States. 
Industrial Relations Men: Inquire about our Test for the employee suspected of 
drinking on the job. 





‘ **RECOMMENDED READING: 
“CHEMICAL TESTS FOR ALCOHOL IN TRAFFIC LAW ENFORCEMENT" 
Charies C. Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, $2.00 


INTOXIMETER ASSOCIATION 


334 BUFFALO AVENUE NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 




















Authorities Go All-Out in Drive to Control Traffie 


During July and August - - Most Dangerous Season 


EEDLESS HURRY is the Num- 
ber 1 Accident Gremlin on the 
nation’s highways during the summer 
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States in the Middle-West and in 
the East have tied-in with these pro- 
grams annually, are stepping up their 
efforts this summer, using radar to 
check speeds, augmented patrols to 


police areas of heavy tourist travel. 


In the Southern and Northeastern 
areas, the State Safety Coordinators 
have joined in a 90-day “Slow Down 
and Live” program which is begin- 
ning to get results. In all of these 
24 states, the Operation Safety theme 
has been supplemented by additional 
supporting materials tying-in with the 
speed control program. Safety Coun- 
ci!s in all 24 states are working with 
the State Coordinators to effect a re- 
duction in the summer trafhic toll. 


Accident Facts,”’ the Council's sta- 
tistical year book, just off the press, 
shows that the August toll is 29 per 
cent higher than the average for the 
first six months, Last year the August 
toll was exceeded only by December, 
while in 1952, deaths in August were 
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THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid thet has proven practical in teaching visually the principies of safety. 
It's simple. eftective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 


Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of « BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write fer our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD - 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 








the highest for any month during the 
year 

State and local safety councils, pub- 
lic officials, business and industry 
throughout the nation have joined 
hands to reverse the death trend in 
July and August. 

Some of the states have come up 
with new methods which are working 
well. In the Carolinas, the programs 
are being coordinated for maximum 
effect. 

Jesse Rutledge, director of public 
relations and safety education, South 
Carolina Highway Department, writes: 
“Police departments and plant safety 
engineers in industry made distribu- 
tion of ‘Slow Down and Live!” leaf- 
lets prior to July 4th. Other leaflets 
used in pay envelopes. Nearly every 
radio and TV station in the state is 
plugging public service programs to 
effect a change in summer driving.” 

North Carolina told the same story 
Major Charles A. Speed, director of 
the safety division of the Highway 
Patrol, lined up 70 of the Patrol’s 
personnel to put the kits to work. 
Exhibits centered on speed control 
have been spotted throughout the 
state, and all summer resorts are show- 
ing safety movies. As he put it, ‘Job 
is being done. Currently running 23 
per cent fewer fatalities than in same 
period last year.” 

The United States Department of 
Defense has joined in the speed con- 
trol program, asked all personnel to 
put out top effort to make program 
tick from July 1 through Labor Day. 

Florida these days is a s@mmer re- 
sort, too. And Captain C. E.. Taylor, 
Florida Department of Public Safety, 
insists, “We are reaching people we 
have never reached before. And we 
have had more support from _thé*na- 
tional level than I have seen in all’ my 
years of experience.” 

In Tennessee and in Louisiana proc- 
lamations similar to those made by the 
governors have been issued by the 
mayors and district judges throughout 
the state. : 

Lions International has joined * in 
the effort to control speed in the 
Northeastern and Southern states. Fol- 
lowing a mailing, urging active af 
port of the program, Lions Clubs 
purchased bumper strips, dashboard 
stickers and other materials for city 
and county-owned cars, included their 
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own personal and company cars in 
the effort. 

Many of the clubs came up with 
checks for the local saftey organiza- 
tion to get needed ammunition—pro- 
motional material so that the programs 
could be coordinated through the sum- 
mer months. 

In Louisiana, “Slow Down and 
Live!” signs have been spotted by the 
highway department every ten miles 
on major highways. 

For years the National Safety Coun- 
cil has concentrated its August effort 
on the ‘Signs of Life’’ theme. The 
upsurge of traffic injuries and deaths, 
when broken down, shows that a pre- 
ponderance of the drivers involved 
were violating the law when the ac- 
cident occurred. 

Stress has been placed on the fact 
that speed alone is not the culprit. 
It is ‘peed, loo fast for conditions, 
which causes the driver to lose control 
of his vehicle. Signs listing maximum 
speeds and speeds on curves have been 
interpreted to mean that the maximum 
posted speed is the safe speed—a mis- 
conception that will take concentrated 
effort on the part of all concerned 
with accident prevention to eliminate 
from the public mind. 

All of the materials in the kits 
distributed via the Operation Safety 
program have contained leaflets, sug- 
gestions for radio and TV programs 
that will explain the facts, posters and 
other material for the education of 
the driving and walking public—vic- 
tims of a fatal misapprehension. 

THE END 


MVA Votes Changes 
in Driver Licensing 

The Eastern Conference of Motor 
Vehicle Administrators at a_ recent 
meeting adopted a set of resolutions 
aimed at improving MVA policy in 


member states and elected officers for 


the coming year. 
Among the resolutions adopted were: 


1. A recommendation that vision stand- 
ards for driver licensing be revised up- 
ward. The Administrators called for a 
minimum visual acuity of at least 20-40 
in one eye and side or peripheral vision 
of at least 120 degrees in one eye. The 
peripheral vision requirement recognizes 
that drivers who are unable to see out of 
the corners of their eyes as they look 
ahead (tunnel or barrel vision) consti- 
tute a danger on the highways. The Con- 
ference recommended that these vision 
examinations be repeated periodically. 

2. The Conference referred to the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators the development of a uni- 
form schedule of point values for traffic 
violations for consideration by the states 
that may now have point systems for 
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the suspension of driver's permits, or 
may desire to adopt such systems. At 
present, some states assign different point 
values to such violations as reckless driv- 
ing or speeding. 

3. The Conference also recommended 
that legislation be sought in the member 
states and provinces making compulsory 
the reporting by physicians of such phys- 
ical conditions as epilepsy, cardiac con- 
dition, the required use of insulin or 
other comparable physical conditions 
which affect the driver's ability to control 
his motor vehicle. The attending physi- 
cians would report such conditions in 
their patients to Chief State Health Off- 
cers and, through them, to the Motor 


Vehicle Administrators for appropriate 
action 

4. The Conference also felt that there 
is apparent public lack of knowledge or 
indifference concerning the basic prin- 
ciple that an operator's license or driver's 
permit is a mere privilege and not a 
right of the citizen. The Conference re 
iterated this principle and requested 
member states to give it the widest 
publicity 

5. The Conference also voted fullest 
support of the objectives of the White 
House Conference on Highway Safety 
and of the current ‘Slow-Down-and 
Live’’ campaign being conducted by 28 
States 


.when speeding 


is your urgent 


traffic problem 


Fast drivers are not only a menace to themselves and other motorists, 

but they also tie up valuable men in traffic control duty. 
Speed Watch is the new electrical timing system that “clocks” speeders 
and actually reduces excessive speeding ... the first day in operation. 
Speed Watch is compact and fully portable ... permitting set-up and 
effective operation by a single officer. The spare man can be reassigned! 


Request additional information on coupon below. 


No obligation. 


rpo----------------- 


Gentlemen 


Please send Speed Watch Folder Number 91 


TRAFFIC HOUSE INC. 


202 NAT'L BANK BLDG., DECATUR, ILL. 


MAIL 
THIS 
COUPON 





ADDRESS 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. Traffic Signal Poles: Catalog 
No. 84 gives complete and detailed 
information on traffic signal poles. It 
contains design, dimension and con- 
struction data on mast arm, suspen- 
sion and pedestal type poles. Typical 
installation photos included. The 
Union Metal Manufacturing Co. 


2. “The Passing Scene”: A new 
booklet on street and highway acci- 
dent data. Tables give statistics on 
types of accidents classified as to ac- 
tion of drivers and pedestrians; age 
groups; operating experience; weather 
conditions, etc. The Travelers Insur- 
ance Co. 

3. Combination Detonator Blanks: 
Literature available on combination 
blanks that include both the explosive 
and the marking powder all in one. 
Cleaner and easier than using the 
separate blanks with filled gelatin 
capsules and guaranteed to give a 
cleaner, brighter and more easily rec- 
ognized marking for Stopping Dis- 
tance Tests and Demonstrations. 
Porto-Clinic Instruments, Inc. 

4. Auto-Gard Safety Battery 
Switch: Auto-Gard is a battery dis- 
connector switch, simply operated by 
driver which cuts off all battery cur- 
rent, thereby preventing many of the 
accidents and tragedies commonly as- 
sociated with automotive operation 
and maintenance. Bulletin gives full 
details. A. L. Rogers Development 
Corp. 

5. Signs: New catalog offers a 
complete line of Reflexite signs. Shown 
are traffic control signs, highway 
markers, house numbers, manufac- 
turers emblems on cars, etc. Reflexite 
Corp. 

6. “Traffic Sentry’’: Literature 
describes a completely automatic new 
standard 4-way self-contained port- 
able traffic signal. Portable Traffic 
Signals, Inc. 
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Seattle-King County Safety Council. 
His challenge was accepted ofhcially 
by the Portland Traffic Safety Com- 
mission at its regular meeting on 


April 14. 


Driver of the Week 


The “Driver of the Week’’ award 
has been set up by the Kansas City 
Safety Council (Mo.) as a continuing 
project to bring fitting recognition to 
the many safe and considerate drivers 
in the area. The Police Department 
and Radio Station WDAF are co- 
operating with the Council. One 
driver is selected each week and his 
or her name is announced over the air 
at 5:45 on Wednesday evenings. The 
more than 500 members of the traffic 
observer committee who heretofore 
have reported traffic violations are 
finding an enjoyable change of pace 
in nominating careful and considerate 
drivers for the awards instead of 
being on the lookout to catch and 
report traffic violators. 


13 Attend Institute 

The Institute for Safety Council 
Managers, this year conducted jointly 
by the National Safety Council and 
Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 
tute, May 31-June 4 on the Evanston 
campus of the University, was attended 
by 13 safety council administrators. 
Announced as being of primary in- 
terest to the managers of local safety 
councils which are planning expanded 
traffic programs, those in attendance 
were as follows: Clarence A. Baugh- 
man, Safety Council of Greater 
Youngstown; Raymond E. Clift, 
Greater Cincinnati Safety Council; 
Bus Feay, Sioux Falls Safety Council; 
Harry G. Hatcher, Omaha Safety 


Council; John L. Maracle, Rochester 
Safety Council (N. Y.); Harold A. 
Seward, Lehigh Valley Safety Council 
(Bethlehem, Pa.); George T. Sim- 
mons, Montgomery County Safety 
Council; Clifton A. Sitts, Insurance 
Industry Committee on Motor Vehicle 
Accidents, New York City; James S. 
Smith, Kalamazoo Safety Council; 
Robert M. Sorenson, Racine County 
Safety Council; Charles A. Vimmer- 
stedt, Safety Council of Greater 
Youngstown; J. Scotty Wallace, Sagi- 
naw Safety Council (Mich.); James 
K. Williams, Safety Council of West- 
ern Massachusetts. Faculty of the In- 
stitute included National Safety Coun- 
cil staff, several experienced managers 
who are conducting outstanding traffic 
programs in cities of various sizes, 
and members of the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute faculty, 
headed by Franklin M. Kreml who 
also serves as National Safety Council 
vice president for Traffic and Trans- 
portation. 


Council Reorganized 

A 15-man board of directors was 
approved recently as the nucleus of 
the reactivated Cerro Gordo County 
Safety Council at Mason City, Iowa. 
The new group consists of representa- 
tives of leading organizations through- 
out the city and county. The Council 
hopes to set up active programs that 
will cover safety in Traffic, in indus- 
try, in and about homes and on the 
farms. The Business and Professional 
Women’s Club spearheaded the move- 
ment to revitalize the safety council. 
Representatives of 28 groups unani- 
mously endorsed the reactivation pro- 
gram. John C. Hrubetz was elected 
chairman of the new organization. 


Sacramento Fleet Awards 

The annual award dinner for win- 
ners in the Inter-Fleet Traffic Safety 
Contest sponsored by the Sacramento 
Safety Council, was held in that city 
on May 18. Fifteen fleets participated 
in the current competition which has 
been conducted for the past 12//, 
years. They operated 7,537 vehicles 
which traveled 5,240,386 miles during 
the six months period. There were 
112 accidents reported, with a fre- 
quency of 2.13 accidents per 100,000 
miles of operation. The dinner, which 
was ghitined by approximately 170 


persons, was the 25th semi-annual 
banquet held since the start of the 
program. Charles L. Pratt, president 
of the safety council, directed the 
meeting. Tom A. Burke of the West- 
ern Region office was the speaker for 
the occasion. 
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first flight 


Without trust in Daddy's strong arms, fear would 
blot out the fun of first flight. But because Daddy’s 


smiling, loving face is below, life adds a thrilling 


To give and to get security is the main business 
of living. It is a privilege and a responsibility. 
It provides us life’s finest rewards. 

Have you ever thought that this security is 
possible only in a democracy? And that this is the 


new dimension, founded in love and trust. 


All our adventures begin in and come home to 


the security we cannot do without. 


source of America’s greatest strength? For we 


continue to grow stronger as a nation when more 


and more secure homes are bulwarked together. 
The security of your country depends on 


your security. 


Saving for security is easy! Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisemen 


“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


And automatically invested in Series 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
¢ 


3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 


can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 

Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 


t. It is donated by this publication in 
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YOU can help stop the "menacing Killers’ 
running on highways! 


Traffic accidents can be reduced through compulsory 
inspection of all motor vehicles 
... tests can be quickly and accurately made by utilizing WEAVER SAFETY LANE” equipment 


Accidents, like the one pictured above, happen every 
day ... In 1953 over 38,000 lives were lost and over a 
million people were injured as the result of auto- 
mobile accidents on our streets and highways. 


Many of the vehicles involved in accidents last 
year were mechanically unsafe, and should be classi- 
fied as “menacing killers.” If faults had been detected 
and corrected in time — many accidents might have 
been avoided. 


Reductions are possible. Records show that in 
areas where compulsory inspection is in effect real 
progress is being made in reducing the number of 
traffic fatalities. 


In New Jersey, with state-owned and operated 
system of periodic inspection of cars and trucks on 
Weaver Safety Lane Equipmeut, traffic deaths were 
cut more than 30% the first year. 


An official safety inspection program of motor 
vehicles, with its extensive savings in property, life 
and injury, can be instituted and maintained on a 
self-amortizing basis by a city or state. 

Consult Weaver on HOW YOU CAN DO IT in 
your city or state. No obligation, of course. 


*A “Safety Lane” includes a Weaver Headlight 
Tester, a Weaver Automatic Brake Tester, and 
a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester. 


= 
Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





